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SCRAPPING THE JUNK 


The close of the school year is an excellent time to make 
a scrap heap of the junk—amaterial, intellectual, social, in- 
stitutional—that has outlived its usefulness. In many a 
schoolroom is a map of Europe with the boundary lines of 
1914, an atlas full of antiques, a geography worse than use- 
less, reference books whose best days are over. Probably 
the worst offender is the cheap dictionary, given away with 
baking powder or some other household necessity. Some- 
where in the title will be found the magic name of Webster, 
key to wordland. Let’s try to have a housecleaning of these 
worse than useless things—obsolete maps, books, cyclopedias, 
and dictionaries. The cause of education will thereby be 
advanced. 


A few practices in education should also be shown the 
door. The annual hiring and firing of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers should be superseded by civil service 
rules—call it tenure if you like. Wholesale applications for 
every vacancy, real and prospective, might be discontinued 
for atime. Continuous denunciation of modern young peo- 
ple needs a rest. Backbiting and gossiping are also among 
the unnecessary evils. 


Institutional or class thinking about school problems 
should slide gently out the door, and universal, comprehen- 
sive educational thinking take its place. Institutional loy- 
alty, group loyalty, local patriotism are all necessary, but 
the larger view is needed to put them in proper relation to 
the state and nation. We need to think educationally in 
terms of the world, nation, and state, as well as of school, 
town, city, village, or organization. This way lies balance, 
proportion, large-mindedness. 


Headed toward the scrap heap are all sorts of “champion- 
ship” contests, unless somewhere a restraining sanity cor- 
rects the present tendency. Competitive athletics, music, 
forensics, will all suffer unless a saner and more moderate 
view prevails. 


Let’s make this month memorable for the size of its junk 
pile of ignorance, envy, malice, greed, and selfishness. 
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Practical Value of Public School Music 


By EARL L. BAKER 
Dean of Public School Music, Lawrence College 





A pupil goes to school to train his 
brain for rapid, accurate use. While 
accuracy is demanded in every subject 
except music, little or nothing is said 
of the speed with which the mind should 
move. Speed is one of the main ele- 
ments of efficiency, but in the education 
of the child it is often ignored. In read- 
ing music the pace is set, and the brain 
must keep up. This cultivates a habit 
of rapid and rhythmical mental action 
that is useful in all lines of activity. 

In reading orchestral or choral music, 
the pupil must get not only his own part 
but all the other parts, as well as the 
accompaniment, and must see that he 
keeps with the rest of the singers and 
players both as to time and intonation. 
In addition he must interpret the mean- 
ing of both words and music. When we 
consider how many involved symbols 
the eye must translate in a short time 
and how many sounds the ear must clas- 
sify in reading music, we may conclude 
that the mind must be pretty nimble to 
carry on all these processes simultane- 
ously and at the speed the music re- 
quires. Can this power be taught? If 
only trite songs are used the answer is 
No. If music is rightly taught the 
answer is Yes. 

A course in harmony, counterpoint, 
composition, and other studies in the 
theory of music.may well be pitted 
against mathematics as a means of in- 
tellectual development. President Eliot 
says, “Music, rightly taught, is the best 
mind trainer on the list.” 


The development of selfishness is a 
great flaw in the present education of 
the young. The pupil is goaded to his 
work by the assurance that if he studies 
hard he will get something out of it for 
himself. Seldom is it suggested to him 
that if he studied hard he might be able 


to do something for others. If he learns 
to play or sing, he can give pleasure to 
others. When he is a member of a 
chorus or an orchestra, or any other 
body of musicians doing ensemble work, 
he will learn that he must do his part 
well so that others may do their parts 
well. Thus an effective lesson in coop- 
eration is brought home to the boy or 
girl. 

Music also cultivates the spirit of al- 
truism. Young people should be en- 
couraged to hold their talents in readi- 
ness for the good of the community. 
Such use, of course, reacts upon the in- 
dividual in a very positive way for good 
and helps to counteract evil tendencies. 

The practice of music is recognized 
as a means of physical development. To 
the singer and to the player of wind in- 
struments comes the finest kind of lung 
development. The practice of music 
has also a direct and beneficial effect 
upon the brain. When the blood circu- 
lates rapidly and evenly, as it does when 
we breathe deeply, the mind is in that 
calm, alert state that allows its best use. 
The physical control necessary to suc- 
cessful playing or singing will induce 
habits of physical poise and mental 
equilibrium that make for culture, 
strength of character, and ability. 

Last on the list of education values, 
though by no means unimportant, is the 
vocational value of music. Long before 
the present wave of vocational training 
swept over the country the competent 
music supervisor was turning out pupils 
who could earn money with their music. 
As a result of the practice, encourage- 
ment, and training received in the 
schools, thousands of pupils have found 
places in church choirs. Pupils from 


school orchestras are joining musicians’ 
unions and receiving regular fees, or 
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Kindergarten Orchestra, Washington School, Racine 


are playing independently. Many young 
people work their way through college 
with the help of their music. Motion 
picture theaters engage many. 

The inability to express oneself in a 
forceful and convincing manner is a 
serious handicap. A doctor, lawyer, 
preacher, teacher, or business man 
needs the development of the speaking 
voice which comes from correct sing- 
ing. If a doctor’s voice is hard and 
raspy we are likely to feel worse after 
his visit. If his voice is sympathetic, 
smooth, clear, we feel better immedi- 
ately. If a minister’s voice is unemo- 
tional, his prayer or sermon is less effec- 
tive than it would have been had he 
spoken in a well modulated voice. A 
lawyer without good vocal control cer- 
tainly cannot expect to influence a jury. 
The same criticisms apply to teachers. 
In fact, we might name dozens of voca- 
tions in which good or bad use of the 
voice may help to spell success or fail- 
ure. It would be well for superintend- 
ents and principals to understand that 
while the musical education given in the 





high school may not have special value 
from a vocational standpoint during the 
student’s school life, it may mean a 
great deal to him later. 

There is a fine field for the develop- 
ment of initiative in the music classes. 
The pupil who leads his section of the 
chorus is developing courage to do many 
other things without being pushed or 
prompted. It takes courage of a fine 
order to sing a part in a chorus and run 
the risk of doing it wrong. 

Efficiency means doing things in the 
easiest, shortest, and most effectual 
way, either mental or physical, whether 
it be calculating the transit of Venus, 
making change for a dollar, building a 
battleship, or washing a dish. It means 
making every movement count, and see- 
ing that the most work is accomplished 
with the least expenditure of time and 
energy. Every teacher should turn the 
attention of every pupil to the way he 
does his work as well as to the correct- 
ness of the result he attains. The pupil 
should be developing good life habits as 
well as finding correct answers to prob- 
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lems.. A teacher who allows a pupil to 
work in awkward, ineffectual ways, no 
matter how good the result, is doing 
him a lasting injury. We can make the 
child do anything we ask him to do, but 
that is not the point. We must make 


him want to work by giving him a mo- . 


tive and then showing him the best and 
easiest way. But as the motive cannot 
always be made plain at first, we should 
not weakly wait until the pupil wants to 
do a thing before requiring him to do it. 
We should see that he works faithfully 
at whatever he is doing, and he will 
soon see that it is worth while. 

It may surprise many people, especi- 
ally musicians, to learn that music is 
the best efficiency study in the curricu- 
lum. Reading music is excellent mental 
training, because it requires the reader 
to do several things at the same time. 
He must train his mind to think rhyth- 
mically and rapidly. In every other 
study the pupil may go as rapidly or as 
slowly as he pleases, but in music the 
pace is set and his mind must keep up. 

Music is not only a fine efficiency 
study for the children; it is also one of 
the best tests of a teacher’s ability to 
handle a school. If the teacher is weak 
in discipline, or mentally slow, the 
music lesson is the first to show it. 
Every weakness in the management of 
the school will stick out like a sore 
thumb when the music supervisor ar- 
rives. Efficiency must, of course, be- 
gin with the teacher. A stream rises 
no higher than its source, and if the 
teacher is inefficient it is hopeless to ex- 
pect anything else from the pupils. 





Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is 
slow to clear, 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme 
of the weal and woe: 

But God has a few of us whom he whis- 
pers in the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis 
we musicians know. 


—Browning 


THE NEED OF ART IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


R. C. HALL 
Superintendent of Schools, Little Rock, Ark. 


The discussion of such a subject im- 
plies that there is a doubt in the minds 
of some as to the need of teaching art 
in the public schools. It has been and 
is now often classed among the fads and 
frills, a subject to be added or taken 
out of the curriculum without affecting 
the education of the child. Such opin- 
ions are held very generally by parents, 
often by school administrators, and 
sometimes by teachers themselves, who 
think of the art period as a time for re- 
laxation rather than as one of real edu- 
cational value. 

Every subject in the curriculum 
should be justified on one or both of the 
following bases: First, its carrying 
over training, processes, or information 
helpful and necessary in the study of 
other subjects, and second, the carrying 
over training of the subject in the life 
of the child after he leaves school, its 
power to help fit him to do well the 
things he will do anyway, and to help 
him to enjoy more fully the customary 
pleasures of life. 

On neither of these bases could the 
fine arts, painting, sculpture, etc., be 
justified as a course in the curriculum 
of any elementary or secondary school. 


But on these two bases, I would place 
design, color harmony, aesthetic sense 
and feeling, Manual Arts, Household 
Arts, Commercial Arts, and Industrial 
Arts second to physical education and 
the tool subjects, and ahead of all the 
other so-called special subjects. 

Art as above defined carries over into 
the life of the child after he leaves 
school, into the life of the community, 
into industrial and commercial life, and 
into the life of the state, probably more 
than any other one subject. 

It carries over into. the life of the 
child after he leaves school in his fine 
discrimination in the selection, pur- 
































chase, and use of manufactured articles 
for his person and his home. 

It carries over into community life in 
its beautiful homes, yards, parks, com- 
mercial and public buildings, and in ev- 
erything that contributes to civic beauty 
and pride. 

It carries over into the commercial 
world in the artistic tastes of its sales- 
people, beautiful show windows, and at- 
tractive advertising. 

It carries over into industrial life in 
the manufacture of textiles, wall paper, 
carpets, furniture, lighting fixtures, and 
automobiles. All require designers and 
artistic craftsmen who will make these 
products ever more and more beautiful. 

It carries over especially in the print- 
ing business, in its designs, illustra- 
tions, artistic advertising, attractive la- 
bels, bill posters, etc. 

It carries over into the professions, in 
that the State needs architects, and su- 
pervisors and teachers of art for her 
elementary and secondary schools, and 
for her colleges and universities. 

It carries over in one’s most intimate 
and personal habits, in the grace of 
one’s manners, in the tone of the voice, 
in one’s posture, in elasticity of step, 
and in all that adorns and graces a man 
or a woman. 

I challenge anyone to name a school 
subject, even a tool subject, and prove 
that it carries over into the lives of a 
greater number of individuals in a 
greater number of ways after they leave 
school than do design, harmony, and 
aesthetic sense and feeling. 

There should be some organized ef- 
fort to inform and instruct the public 
as to the real value of Art in the scheme 
of public education and to demand col- 
lege and university entrance credit for 
secondary art on a par with any other 
subject. 


(Reprinted, by permission, from Everyday Art, 
published by the American Crayon Company.) 





Train up a child in the way he should go; 
and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it.—Proverbs 
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PICTURE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


By O. W. Neale 


The purpose of picture study is to 
supply the child with the knowledge and 
appreciation of great masterpieces 
which will make them a source of joy 
and inspiration through life. 

The wise selection of pictures to be 
included in courses for elementary 
schools is far from the easy task one 
might imagine. It would not be diffi- 
cult to throw together a series of pic- 
tures, the titles of which seem to corre- 
late most happily with the school work 
and the different seasons of the year. 
Correlation is indeed an important feat- 
ure in building the curriculum, but it 
is a long way from being the most im- 
portant thing to be considered in the 
study of pictures. Just how far the 
spirit which great masterpieces repre- 
sent should be hampered and restrained 
by an effort to bend its influence along 
too narrow lines is a serious question. 

A collection of pictures cannot be 
successfully arranged without personal 
knowledge of the originals. Those se- 
lected for study must be within the 
grasp of the child’s mind, a part of his 
world and daily thoughts. The picture 
should not be chosen from the stand- 
point of the mature mind; hence the 
need for an understanding of child na- 
ture. 

Little children want action expressed 
by active objects. In the primary 
grades the teacher should try to asso- 
ciate pictures with the actual experi- 
ences of children, with their pets, home 
life, their games, and so on. Children . 
in the fifth and sixth grades enjoy pic- 
tures which embody some great histor- 
ical event, those which suggest adven- 
ture or portray feats of strength. In 
the seventh and eighth grades the pic- 
tures which suggest the element of 
fancy, of love, beautiful combinations of 
color, and graceful arrangement make 
a special appeal. 

Picture study is becoming almost as 
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common in our schools as the three 
“R’s,” and the methods of presenting 
the pictures are almost as varied as 
those employed in teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. I find that 
one class of teachers thinks only of the 
story told in the picture; another dwells 
chiefly on the life and character of the 
artist; a third class simply asks ques- 
tions about objects in the picture; a 
fourth studies the painting from the 
standpoint of lines, angles, balance, cen- 
ter of interest, and supreme moment, 
while a fifth and smaller group tries to 
discover what thought the artist wished 
to convey, what great truth he has il- 
lumined or what beauty his brush has 
revealed. With the skillful and sympa- 
thetic teacher any one of these methods 
may interest and instruct for a time. 
But each has its limitations and dangers 
when followed to the exclusion of the 
others. Certain methods are suited to 
certain pictures. 

Perhaps the story and objective meth- 
ods are best for the young children. 
The life and character of the artist al- 
ways appeal to children in the fifth and 
sixth grades. It is safe to assume that 
children of this age find in pictures 
stimulation to great thought and feel- 
ing. 

In the seventh and eighth grades a 
little more critical analysis of the pic- 
ture may be made. Yet I am fearful 
that this may be too mechanical and 
that emotion and keen appreciation may 
be sacrificed, somewhat as the diagram- 
ing of sentences in years gone by killed 
the love of a literary gem. The teacher 
who fixes only the correct forms of ex- 
pression, paying little attention to the 
thought itself, fails to give his students 
the best element of literature. So also, 
the teacher of pictures who sacrifices 
the spiritual for the technical fails to 
convey the great message of master- 
pieces. 

The ultimate question which any indi- 
vidual should ask himself after studying 
a picture is “What does this picture say 
to me?” We may read about a great 


picture and be told about it, we may 
learn its history and its technical quali- 
ties, but we cannot know it until it has 
spoken to us directly. The teacher who 
successfully leads her children to love 
for a masterpiece must have something 
of the feeling of the artist. I believe 
that too much attention is paid to hard 
facts about the picture studied and too 
little to feeling. “It is better to feel 
much than to try to know a little, for in 
much feeling there is more human truth 
than in that dangerous knowledge 
which dulls the heart and hampers the 
clear instincts of natural thought.” 

Picture study affords the teacher an 
excellent means for opening the eyes of 
her pupils to the beauty about them, and 
also allows her quietly to study the likes 
and temperaments of individual pupils 
and to discover much about their home 
environment. Often the study of the 
world’s great pictures adds much to the 
interest of other subjects and makes 
them more vivid. Why place before a 
group of children a commonplace pic- 
ture to illustrate animal life, when we 
have access to such paintings as those 
of Bonheur, Millet, Jacque, Mauve, and 
Troyon? 

Every school should have several good 
pictures, well framed and well hung. 
Every child should know the story of 
each picture and the life of the artist, 
and enjoy it. 

It would be well for every school to 
have as a part of its equipment prints 
of the great masterpieces large enough 
for class use. These should be well 
mounted and kept in a cabinet for that 
purpose. 

During the autumn months we like 
to study pictures of 

1. Animal Life 
2. Trees 
3. Sunsets 
4. Harvest 
5. Pilgrims 
6. Family Life 
In the winter we study pictures of 
1. Indian Life 
2. Christmas 




















3. Waterscapes 
4, Statuary 


And in the spring pictures of the fol- 
lowing subjects are appropriate: 


1. Farm Life 
2. Easter Pictures 
3. Cathedrals 
4. Public Buildings 
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The study of pictures in the lower 
grades is well worth while. It is bound 
to grow in popularity and to become in- 
creasingly useful. So long as we are 
in need of incentives to appreciate beau- 
tiful thoughts and to see and remember 
beautiful things, just so long will pic- 
ture study hold its place as a means of 
satisfying the most natural desires. 








Aspects of Art in Our Public Schools 


By ISABELLE M. WORK 
Supervisor of Art, Racine, Wis. 








During the last two decades art edu- 
cation has been fighting for its proper 
place in the curriculum. Now that the 
problems and difficulties of founding a 
new nation no longer require so much 
of our time and energy, we are awaken- 
ing to the demand for life’s higher 
things. We realize our lack of artistic 
ability. There has been a crying need 
not only for the development of great 
artists in America, but for a public un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
beautiful. Here lies a great opportu- 
nity for our schools. Clearly it is im- 
possible to change the taste of the mass 
of adults. It is only through the train- 
ing of pupils in our schools that we can 
hope some day to boast of artistic 
achievements. One must have experi- 
ence in art to recognize and enjoy it. 

Correlation is a central thought of 
present day education, and our curricu- 
lum affords a vast amount of material 
for the art class. Pupils are intent on 
projects which arise out of real needs. 
A note book for the history or English 
class provides a problem in bookbind- 
ing. The cover lends itself to design. 
Perhaps tke music department is plan- 
ning to present an operetta, or another 
department is having a sale or display 
and would greatly appreciate posters 
designed by the art class. Children also 
love to make posters representative of 
a nation they are studying in geography 





or of a period in history. These may be 
individual or class posters. Costume de- 
sign illustrative of the various nations 
adds interest to the geography lesson. 
Happy hours are spent in illustrating 
with crayons, water colors, or cut pa- 
per, a favorite song, poem, or story. 

Construction is a very important 
phase of art education. It trains the 
child to do with his hands what his 
mind has conceived. The little tots are 
especially attracted by construction il- 
lustration, such as making and furnish- 
ing a house for the “Three Bears,” 
“Cinderella,” “Red Riding Hood,” or 
“Heide,” or making an Indian, Eskimo, 
or Dutch village on the sand table. 
Plans for this type of illustration fur- 
nish additional material for classes in 
representation, design, and color. Clay 
modeling may also wend its way into 
the making. 

The seasons likewise suggest correla- 
tion. Fall and spring flowers, winter | 
and spring birds, landscapes, and out- 
door sports provide excellent study of 
representation, design, composition, and 
color. Nut cups, place cards, greetings, 
posters, and gifts contribute joy and in- 
terest to our special days, and they 
familiarize pupils with different prin- 
ciples of art. 

A study of old masterpieces adds fas- 
cination to topics of history, literature, 
and geography, besides developing aes- 
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thetic appreciation. “The Windmill” 
by Ruysdael, a famous Dutch landscape 
painter, is a typical Holland scene. 
American artists such as George Reid, 
George Boughton, and Winslow Homer 
have given us lovely compositions such 
as “The Coming of the White Man,” 
“Pilgrims going to Church,” “All’s 
Well,” and the “Fog Warning.” All are 
typical of early American history. In 
connection with our study of the Amer- 
ican Indian, George De Forest Brush 
has wonderfully portrayed the charac- 
teristics of the race in his “Indian and 
the Lily.” Lepage and Velasquez have 
contributed productions of French and 
Spanish history, such as “Joan of Arc” 
and “Surrender of Breda.” The litera- 
ture class in the primary grade, during 
the study of “The Village Blacksmith,” 
will love Sir Edwin Landseer’s ‘‘Shoe- 
ing the Bay Mare.” Edwin Austin Ab- 
bey has represented fifteen episodes in 
the story of the Holy Grail, as a mural 
decoration of the Delivery Room of the 
Boston Public Library. Watts’ paint- 
ing of Sir Galahad is also one of the 
world’s great masterpieces. Picture 
study also furnishes excellent material 
to be correlated with our seasons and 
special days. 

As correlation with other studies pro- 
vides the subject matter of art in our 
public schools, so the development of 
creative thought provides the funda- 
mental means of teaching it. In the 
early history of art education the work 
was entirely dictated, and the native 
imagination therefore crushed. The 
great revolution in the method of pre- 
senting an art lesson requires that the 
teacher direct rather than dictate the 
lesson. The new way requires greater 
skill on the part of the teacher. She 
must get spontaneous reaction, but the 
reaction must be expressed according to 
artistic principles. She must know 
when to suggest and when to leave the 
child to his own initiative. The writer 
believes that periods preceding a lesson 
in illustration are well spent in study- 
ing the form of objects and figures to 
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be represented in the illustration. The 
creative experience comes when the 
child produces something of his own by 
applying his knowledge of form and the 
basic laws of art already learned. The 
successful teacher will use an abund- 
ance of excellent reference material in 
presenting the lesson. One might com- 
pare the response to that of association 
with people of culture. Children must 
see things in order to know and do bet- 
ter things. 

Art is a fascinating subject and 
should be taught with vim and snap. 
Maintain the highest possible interest 
by varying the type of work taught and 
the mediums used. The art lesson re- 
quires time and preparation. as does 
any other subject, but teachers will find 
that energy spent in preparation will 
be conserved during the procedure. 





SUMMER TRAVEL 


An increasing number of teachers 
use the vacation for self-improvement 
through summer schools and travel. 
This summer many will go to the Phila- 
delphia meeting and see the East. Many 
will prefer the West with its majestic 
mountains. We particularly commend 
the trip to Yellowstone Park conducted 
by Professor W. C. Fischer of the 
Whitewater Normal school. We have 
had extremely complimentary letters 
from teachers who made this trip last 
year. Since it includes instruction and 
is under the guidance of an experienced 
teacher and traveler, we are pleased to 
recommend it as a happy combination 
of recreation and study. The party 
leaves St. Paul August 3, and returns 
August 16. Five and one-half days are 
spent in the Park. In addition to this 
are the visits to Salt Lake City, the 
Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, and 
Denver. Write us for information. 





This time, like all times, is a very good one, 
if we but know what to do with it—Emerson. 
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Art Instruction in the Madison Schools 


By LUCY IRENE BUCK 
Supervisor of Art, Madison, Wis. 








“Oh Boy! Art appreciation contest 
again.” Do the children like it? Of 
gourse they do, even though they do not 
all express themselves as this sixth 
grade boy did. If a girl made a similar 
remark it would not be so surprising, 
but when a real boy becomes enthusi- 
“astic about an art appreciation contest 
it is worthy of note. 

Four years ago we discovered that the 
school children of Madison knew much 
more about the great masterpieces of 
music than about those of art. What 
was the reason? The music. organiza- 
tions all over the country had recom- 
mended concentration upon the study of 
a few compositions each year. Our 
music department had conducted music 
memory contests for four years with 
the cooperation of town and University 
music organizations. Much enthusiasm 
was aroused through articles on the 
lives of the composers printed in the 
local papers. The moving picture the- 
atres advertised the playing of music 
memory numbers by their orchestras 
during intermissions, concerts includ- 
ing these numbers were given by local 
talent, and of course phonograph rec- 
ords were used in every school and in 
many homes. Unquestionably many 
people of all ages were benefited by 
these cultural advantages. 

With the encouraging results attained 
by our music friends as our inspiration, 
we started plans for our first Art Ap- 
preciation Contest. There was no prec- 
edent for such a contest, since we knew 
of no other city in the country where 
such a movement had been promoted. 
However, the whole-hearted and sympa- 
thetic co-operation of the superintend- 
ent and principals gave us courage to 
blaze the trail. 





In the 1924 May-June issue of the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION a 
brief account of our first two contests 
was given. Our experiences in those 
first two years have been of great value 
in directing our efforts toward greater 
results. We have had the enthusiastic 
backing and interest of more people. 
More city service organizations have 
contributed financial and moral assist- 
ance. The friendly feeling between the 
parochial and public schools has been 
strengthened by this city-wide contest 
with common interest for all. 

Of the one hundred minutes per week 
allotted to Art, seventy, for five weeks, 
are devoted to picture study. A group of 
ten pictures is selected for the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, and another 
group of ten for the seventh and eighth 
grades. These vary from year to year 
and are selected for excellence in art 
value and appeal to the child. A set of 
colored prints, size 7” x 9”, is placed in 
every school. These circulate from 
room to room for use during the picture 
study period. Small colored reproduc- 
tions are provided each room to be 
placed in a composite note book. This 
composite note book is made by the pu- 
pils themselves. In correlation with 
their English work they write composi- 
tions on each picture studied. The best 
ones are placed in the note book, which 
when finished with an attractive and 
appropriate cover becomes the property . 
of the room, for future reference. Chil- 
dren are encouraged to make individual 
note books outside of school. These are 
judged at the end of the five-week 
period and the child who has the best 
note book in each grade group is 
awarded a small framed picture. In- 
teresting material relative to these pic- 
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tures is given every teacher and is also 
printed in the local papers. 

At the end of the contest, a test is 
given and the following points are cov- 
ered: 


Fourth Grade 


. The name of the picture. 

. The name of the artist. 

. The nationality of the artist. 

Location of the center of interest in the pic- 
ture. 

The dominant color scheme (warm or cool). 


Fifth and Sixth Grades 


. The name of the picture. 

. The name of the artist. 

The nationality of the artist. 

. The city where the original is to be found. 
. Location of the center of interest found in 
the picture. 

. The dominant color scheme (warm or cool). 


Seventh and Eighth Grades 


The name of the picture. 

The name of the artist. 

. The nationality of the artist. 

. The century in which he lived. 

. The city where the original is to be found. 
. The location of the center of interest found 
in the picture. 

. The dominant color scheme (warm or cool). 
. The dominant lines (straight or curved). 


> oUmCty ot pope 


COI MOP oOrH 


The first two years the competition 
was conducted between the schools, and 
two large pictures, donated by local 
merchants, were offered as prizes. The 
third year five picture prizes were 
given, for it was an inter-grade contest. 
This year it was decided to give a prize 
to the room which took first place in 
each building, and the Parent-Teacher 
Associations furnished the pictures. 

In addition to the regular prizes men- 
tioned we have provided special attrac- 
tions which are both instructive and 
popular. As a part of the second art 
appreciation contest a representative 
from each school was sent to visit the 
Chicago Art Institute. This trip was 
financed by the parent-teacher associa- 
tions and made in one day under the 
direction of the supervisor. Each dele- 
gate reported to his school upon his ex- 
periences. For the past two years, how- 
ever, a better plan, which brings more 
benefit to both children and parents, has 
been followed. Mr. Dudley Crafts Wat- 
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son, extension lecturer of the Chicago 
Art Institute, has been brought here. 
He gives chalk talks to the children on 
the making of a picture, and shows 
slides of other pictures painted by the 
artists we are studying. In this way a 
broader knowledge of the artist’s style 
is gained. Mr. Watson is extremely 
popular with the grade school children, 
but no more so than he is with the high 
school, vocational, and adult groups, all 
of whom he meets during his two days’ 
stay. 

In this day of the crowded school cur- 
riculum the value of an art appreciation 
program may be questioned. We answer 
that the desire to know and appreciate 
the Fine Arts is one of the ways to hap- 
piness. Isn’t it our duty to provide cul- 
tural interests for the leisure hours, 
which will, no doubt, decide the real 
happiness of our children? Of course, 
the essence of art appreciation is not 
primarily a matter of intellect but of 
the emotions. To know many facts 
about works of art, to learn the names 
of artists, to be familiar with events in 
their lives, is not to appreciate art. 
These, however, together with an intel- 
lectual understanding of the aesthetic 
qualities of a picture—tne spacing, in- 
teresting composition, color harmony, 
rhythm of lines and masses—may as- 
sist in bringing about a real love of pic- 
tures, which, we hold, is a rare and 
great emotion. 





There is no such thing as a made- 
over, second-hand, or slightly used, day. 
Each day is brand new when it comes 
to you. It isa brand new factor in your 
life. You may use it as a beginning or 
an ending—you may use it for play or 
for work; but, remember, when you are 
finished with a day, there is no laying 
it on the shelf for future use. It is 
gone.—The Silent Partner 





There are no “new” thoughts. The treat- 
ment of a subject is its only originality. No 
great thought has ever escaped the observation 
of the ages.—The Silent Partner 











‘ite a i aa i, Gee bee. 
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EDITORIAL 








One of George Cohan’s most success- 
ful plays had for its title the slogan, “It 
Pays to Advertise.” It pays when the 
advertising is true, sincere, modest, and 
informing. We are reminded of this by 
an excellent article “Why it Pays to Ad- 
vertise Our School” by Elmer Magnin, 
a pupil in the high school at Oconto 
Falls. The article appeared in the 
Oconto Falls Herald of April 8. Inci- 
dentally, this paper has a most effective 
and interesting school page each week. 





Every day the friend of the taxpayer 
comes with a scheme for reducing the 
cost of education. In one city of Wis- 
consin three candidates were elected to 
the board of education by promising to 


reduce the taxpayer’s “burden” by abol- . 


ishing the office of city superintendent 
of schools, thus saving his salary and 
that of a clerk. For reaction this is al- 
most the extreme and absolute limit. 
Many will be interested to see if the new 
members make good their promise, or if 
they merely used it as a platform “to go 
in on, not to stand on.” We suggest 
that they close the schools for a year un- 
til the autos, radios, and other neces- 
sities can be paid for. Education can 
wait on these. 





Bob Moore of the Illinois Teacher 
swings a wicked pen when once he dips 
it in vinegar and begins to write. He 
challenges those who are eternally talk- 
ing of crime by “boys in their teens,” 
and “boys just out of high school’ to 
produce the evidence. He asks, “We 
wonder if school men and educational 
writers [neat distinction] who so often 
express this fallacy really believe it. 
Have they done ‘research work’ or made 
a ‘scientific investigation’ sufficient to 
warrant some of the statements they 





have made or published recently?” 
Says Moore: “We firmly believe that if 
the law and its penalties were applied 
equally and impartially to all, the great 
majority of offenders would be found to 
be adults and the average age of those 
convicted would be greatly increased.” 
He instances parental violation of com- 
pulsory education laws, bootleggers, 
gang rule, tax evasions, Wall street 
stealing, and the like. 

“If the very prominent men who stole 
Tea Pot Dome from the United States 
had been punished as quickly and 
harshly as the obscure youth who stole 
an automobile, there would be a much 
higher respect for law and less crime by 
both youths and adults.” 

In the pure and chaste English which 
we all love we say to Bob—“You sure 
said a mouthful.” 





Once again let us warn you against 
the “powers that prey.” All summer 
you will be besieged to buy this, that, 
and the other. Many excellent books 
will be offered. They should be care- 
fully examined. Honest salesmen are 
in a sense educational missionaries. 
They often lead us to do that which we 
should do voluntarily, but don’t. In- 
vestigate, be careful, buy with your eyes 
open—and use what you buy. 

When the gentleman who is “merely 
introducing” or who is “offering this to 
a selected list only” meets you, give him 
the exit sign. He’s still doing business, 
and he still finds victims. A “sales en- 
gineer” (save the mark) is going about 
“presenting you with a complete set of 
this standard work in ten volumes, de 
luxe edition, with the compliments of 
the publishers.” All right, you bite. 


Then you are slipped a contract for a 
ten year subscription to a loose leaf re- 
That’s all! 


vision at $6.90 a year. 
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No square business is conducted in 
this manner. The “give-away” or “the 
get-rich-quick” salesman should be 
thrown out the door. The honest sales- 
man is your friend. ‘“There’s a differ- 
ence.” 





Mr. W. H. Allen of the Institute of 
Public Service makes these seven com- 
ments on school publicity. 


1. Taxpayers are able and willing to 
spend more. 

2. Schools are asking too little for too 
small a program. 

3. We talk too much about salaries and 
not enough about a constructive 
program. 

4. We are overlooking criticism and 
not answering it. 

5. We give too little information on 
current school needs. 

6. It is poor publicity for teachers to 
go about talking of patched 
clothes. See if the property is un- 
der-assessed; perhaps that is the 
cause of financial difficulties. 

It takes 176 to 183 cents to buy now 
what a dollar would buy in 1913. 
This is the depreciated dollar. 
People do not want to be stingy 
with the schools. They do not 
realize that it takes more money 
now to run the schools than it did 
in 1913. 


=a 





EDUCATIONAL BOOK OF THE MONTH 


The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School, by Henry C. Morrison. 661 pp. The 
University of Chicago Press. Reviewed by 
President A. D. S. Gillett, Superior. 

It is an epoch making book. Presi- 
dent Brown says it is the greatest book 
ever written on the subject. I cannot 
say that; there are so many books I 
have never read. But it isa great book. 

The name is misleading. The real 
subject is “Teaching for Mastery.” 
When Morrison uses the term “second- 
ary school” he means everything from 
the fourth grade through the junior col- 





lege. As soon as the child has gained 
the reading adaptation he is ready for 
the secondary school. So long as he 
needs definite teacher guidance he con- 
tinues in the secondary school. This 
takes him through the junior college. 
By that time he should have gained (1) 
a wide range of interests, (2) some 
dominant interest, and (3) a capacity 
for self-dependent intellectual life. 

The book is a Philippic against the 
present practice of lesson-learning and 
half-mastery. So far it is destructive. 
But it is more. It offers a new and bet- 
ter plan to replace the old. Hence it is 
constructive and vital. 

In the opinion of the author the ob- 
jective of systematic teaching is not 
erudition but adaptation or adjustment 
through (1) attitudes (a) of under- 
standing (b) of appreciation, (2) spe- 
cial ability, or (3) skill. When these 
adjustments have been made we have 
mastery—and not until then. There is 
no such thing as half-learning. Hence 
the fallacy of the passing grade. This 
idea is used by Washburne at Winnetka, 
where no marks are given. 

Morrison next gives us a mastery 
formula or an appropriate technique. 
First of all the course is divided into 
“significant units of learning.” To il- 
lustrate: “Our Water Supply” would 
be such a significant unit in a course in 
Elementary Science. To master such a 
unit might take two or three weeks (al- 
though it is a question of mastery and 
not of time) .2 

The purpose of the pre-testing is to 
orient the teacher and also establish in 
the mind of the pupil a connection be- 
tween the prospective learning and his 
present attainments. It is a factor in 
motivation. The later testing may show 
that the unit is not a real one or even 
that the whole subject is an impossible 
one. “It will reveal some slow learners 
but not many “non-learners.” Theo- 
retically, those who have mastered the 
unit should proceed to something else. 

1 At Superior we have a “Centract Period” of 


about two weeks. Winnetka has a “Goal 
Period” of six weeks. 
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This gives us the individual rate of 
progress as in the plans of Washburne, 
Parkhurst, Miller, and Monger. It may 
show the pupil does not need the course. 
In this case he should be excused and 
given credit. 

Morrison’s teaching cycle is (1) Ex- 
ploration (pre-testing), (2) Presenta- 
tion, (3) Assimilation, (4) Organiza- 
tion, (5) Recitation. I wish I might ex- 
plain these but I am limited as to space. 
You must read the book and learn what 
the author has to say in regard to 
group-control, the apperceptive mass, 
types of teaching, the direct teaching of 
modern languages, and the project of 
the Practical Arts. It will stimulate 
and inspire you. 





EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 
Academics and Athletics 


The parent had dropped into the office of the 
superintendent of schools of a small city on a 
brief business errand connected with one of her 
children, and she had remained to discuss 
school affairs in general. She suspected the 
superintendent of encouraging visiting parents 
to talk a little longer than necessary in order 
to get the parental point of view. 

The parent had remarked that the plans for 
the new athletic field were all very nice, but 
she thought there was rather too much of a 
tendency nowadays to play up athletics at the 
expense of studies. It’s pleasant enough to 
have the school winning football and basket- 
ball championships, standing well in track 
work and so on, but how about standing out 
for a little Latin championship once in a while, 
or bringing home a music memory banner, or 
staging a little geometry competition or a 
Shakespeare prize? 

With friendly firmness replied the superin- 
tendent: 

“How I wish you would tell that to the 
Board of Education, get your friends here to 
tell it to our board, and your friends elsewhere 
to tell it to other boards, and newspapers to 
spread it broadcast! How I wish we could 
have inter-school contests of just that sort! 

“Why don’t we do it? For the most foolish 
reason in the world: ‘It isn’t done.’ Ath- 
letics are organized for inter-school competi- 
tion. The organization is lacking in the other 
subjects. The people who want athletics or- 
ganize and work and yell. Why don’t you peo- 
ple who care about other things make a little 
noise in the right quarters?” 

There’s the issue squarely up to parents. 
Why don’t they?—Racine Times-Call 
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BED-TIME STORY FOR AGED AND INDI- 
GENT ENGLISH TEACHERS 


(Apparently a high school student’s attempt 
to picture what goes on in a teacher’s mind 
while reading a theme.) 

Little Johnnie Chuck was wauking 
spelling along on his way to school 
period 

Suddenly comma not necessary Fill- 
up Fox jumped out from the tree be- 
hind use of word and frightened John- 
nie nearly out off spelling demon his 
wits capital then his heart went thump 
comma thump comma thump comma et 
cetera period Because he knew Fillup 
was a probishun spelling agent period 
incomplete sentence 

Little Johnnie ran to a traffic cop 
vulgarism comma who was on a corner 
period The traffic cop VULGARISM 
ran up and stubbed caret his toe and 
brutally hurt Fillup Fox in the shins 
asterisk period Then Johnnie had his 
revenge and he kicked Fillups posses- 
sive so that he antecedent cried out in 
excruciation dictionary period 

Asterisk English teachers may 
arange spelling a debate on the subject 
colon Resolved comma that hitting a 
fox in the shins is cruelty to dum spel- 
ling animals period 

—Carl Bode 


W.D.H.S. 
Milwaukee 





TO THE TEACHER 


The eyes of the ages are toward him. 
The love of the race is his own. 

The heart of the world will reward him 
With a name that is more than a throne. 

The life that he lives is unending, 
For he is the servant of youth. 

Earth is lit by the flame he is tending, 
This priest at the altar of Truth. 

—Clarence E. Flynn 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 
(After Hippocrates) 


If thou of fortune be bereft, 

And in thy store there be but left 

Two loaves—sell one, and with the dole 

Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul. 
—James Terry White 
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LOCAL SCHOOL TAXATION 


In the April issue of the JOURNAL it 
was pointed out that the cost of educa- 
tion is borne largely by the local com- 
munity. Tables presented showed that 
almost 84 percent of the revenue for 
schools is produced by local taxation. 

Certain questions immediately arise. 
How does the rate of taxation for 
schools compare with the total rate of 
taxation? How are communities ranked 
as to their rate of taxation for school 
purposes? In what communities do we 
find the highest rates of taxation? How 
can excessive school tax rates be low- 
ered? 

The Wisconsin Tax Commission in 
Bulletin No. 23, just issued, presents a 
distribution of the 1925 general prop- 


erty tax levies for cities. This distri- 
bution shows that out of every dollar 
raised by general tax levy in cities, 17 
cents is raised for county taxes, 46 cents 
for local taxes, and 37 cents for schools. 
It is undoubtedly true that the propor- 
tion devoted to schools is larger than in 
previous years because the gasoline tax 
has largely taken care of the revenue 
needed for road construction. The eli- 
mination of the tax necessary for road 
construction automatically raises the 
relative proportion of other items in the 
tax levy. 

The table which follows gives the 
school tax rates for the cities of the 
state, together with their total tax rate. 
The ranking of cities is based upon the 
school tax rate. 
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Attention is called to the great varia- 
tion in school tax rates, the city with 
the highest school levy raising nearly 
five times as much per dollar of assessed 
valuation as the city at the bottom of 
the scale. It is interesting to note, also, 
that nearly all of our large cities fall in 
the lower half of this distribution sheet. 
Milwaukee, La Crosse, Madison, Osh- 
kosh, Green Bay, Janesville, and Mani- 
towoc fall in the lowest quarter in tax 
rates, and Racine, Sheboygan, Appleton, 
Waukesha, and Chippewa Falls join 
them, if the lower half is considered. 
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In general, the highest tax rates are 
levied in our smaller villages and cities. 
Of the ten cities with the highest tax 
rates, eight are located in the northern 
half of the state. These communities, 
although they have relatively small as- 
sessed valuations, are maintaining good 
elementary and high schools and are 
serving the adjoining rural communi- 
ties so far as high school opportunities 
are concerned. 

One hears so much about the tremen- 
dous increases in taxation that it is a 
relief to learn that whereas in 1920 the 
average rate of school taxation was 
.01014, in 1925 it was .01055, an in- 
crease of only 41 cents on each thou- 
sand dollars of assessed valuation. 

The data presented above deal en- 
tirely with city school taxation. With 
regard to general taxation rates includ- 
ing both cities and outside territory, the 
following fragmentary data are at 
hand. In Bayfield county, in 1924, 43 
cents of every dollar raised by property 
tax levy went to schools, 26 cents for 
other local purposes, 26 cents for the 
county, and 5 cents for the state. In 
Door county for the same year, out of 
each dollar of tax levied, 42 cents were 
for schools, 22 cents for highways, 9 
cents for local expenditures, 18 cents 
county government, and 8 cents for 
state business. In Portage county the 
schools took 40 cents, highways 15 
cents, towns and villages 23 cents, the 
county 15 cents and the state 7 cents. 
In Walworth county, in the southern 
part of the state, each dollar of the tax 
money was distributed as follows: 
schools 33 cents, highways 21 cents, 
towns and villages 30 cents, county 9 
cents, and state 7 cents. These figures 
indicate that the smaller villages and 
the rural districts spend a larger por- 
tion of the tax dollar for schools than 
do cities. 

At present there is no state general 
property tax. The highway expendi- 
tures are in large part cared for 
through a sales tax. The direct tax that 
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looms largest, now, in the eye of the tax 
payer, is the local school tax. 

No one interested in our public 
schools would be unwilling to justify so 
large a share of the tax levy being ap- 
portioned to public education. In terms 
of service rendered it is the cheapest 
and at the same time the most valuable 
service purchased by the freeholder. 
Eau Claire has shown that a man own- 
ing a modest home in that city, and pay- 
ing $68.43 in taxes, paid just $9.03 for 
each of two children whom he sent to 
the public schools, or about 5 cents a 
school day for each. 

Nevertheless, in many communities, 
the school receives a large share of the 
tax dollar. The state has cared for its 
own expenditures by means of an in- 
come tax, thus relieving general prop- 
erty of any state tax this year. It has 
relieved general property of the burden 
of highway expenditures by means of a 
gasoline sales tax. Is it not time to 
make possible equalization of school op- 
portunity by ceasing the penalization of 
communities with small property valu- 
ations, by recognizing that mere land 
ownership is no index of taxable in- 
come, by raising funds for schools by 
some such methods as are being used 
for highways and for the general state 
expenditures? 





STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
By R. E. LOVELAND, Secretary 


I. A few questions constantly come 
to the office, and I take this opportunity 
to answer them. If your particular 
question is not answered here, we shall 
be glad to hear from you. 

Section 42.52 provides that 


“The benefits payable to, or other right and 
interest of any member, beneficiary, or dis- 
tributee of any estate under any provision of 
the state retirement law shall be exempt from 
any tax levied by the state or any subdivision 
thereof, and exempt from levy and sale, gar- 
nishment, attachment or any other process 
whatsoever, and shall be unassignable except 
as specifically provided herein.” 


II. The withdrawal of a member’s 
deposits by one who has ceased to be 
employed as a teacher does not cause 
the member to forfeit the state deposits. 
These are kept on interest for the mem- 
ber until the time, after he is fifty years 
of age, when he shall apply for the 
same, and then shall be paid in the form 
of a monthly annuity. In case of death 
of the member at any time, however, 
they will be paid. to his beneficiary or 
his estate. 

III. Application for withdrawal of a 
member’s deposits under 42.49 (1) 
must be made after such member has 
ceased to be employed as teacher, and 
the money cannot be paid to such mem- 
ber until six months after such applica- 
tion. 

Under Sec. 42.49 (6)—If a member 
permanently leaves the state before the 
age of 36, he may apply for his deposits 
and receive the money without waiting 
six months, whether he continues teach- 
ing or not, if he signs a release of the 
state deposits. If, however, such mem- 
ber has ceased to be employed as a 
teacher, he may apply under 42.49 (1) 
without signing away the state deposits. 

IV. Young teachers appear to think 
that they must teach twenty-five years 
or in some way forfeit something. This 
is not the case. There is no reference 
in the law to any number of years ex- 
cept in the case of those who taught in 
the schools which are now under the re- 
tirement law, prior to July 1921, and is 
as follows: 

(1) In order to become entitled to 
the computation made for such prior 
teaching, in addition to all other bene- 
fits, one must teach not less than 25 
years in Wisconsin schools under the re- 
tirement law. This is not of much in- 
terest to those who taught only a few 
years before 1921. 

(2) Members of Class A (those who 
were under the old law) may, upon re- 
tiring, provided they have fulfilled all 
the conditions of the old law, elect to 
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take the benefits provided by the old 
law, and here, of course, we find 25 
years required, 18 of which must be in 
schools which were under the old law. 

The following will show how a mem- 
ber’s account grows: 

Suppose one teaches 5 years any- 
where before becoming 25 years of age, 
and then teaches every year under our 
retirement system at a salary of $1500 
a year, assuming an interest earning of 
414%, the account will stand as follows: 


359 


Member’s Deposit State Deposit 


(With interest) (With interest) 
At Age 30 ___--- $ 416.87 $ 471.42 
CS @ 2: SIS 2,123.96 
So Se Pha 3,395.87 5,151.13 
So ae 4,648.73 7,373.94 
CS @a 36 Gee 10,146.64 


According to the rates now in use, the 
two amounts at age 50 ($3,395.87 and 
$5,151.13) would purchase for a man a 
life annuity of $46.41 a month. 

The amounts at age 60 ($6,210.04 and 
$10,146.64) would purchase for a mana 
life annuity of $113.68 a month. 











Dedication ceremonies of the Central Senior 
High school of Kenosha were held the week of 


April 11-17. The principal address was given 
by Superintendent McAndrew of Chicago. 
This building was erected at a cost of $1,500,- 
000 and is.a part of the Civic Center of Keno- 
sha. It occupies practically an entire city 
block. Its cubic contents are 3,250,000 cubic 


feet. Its cost per cubic foot, exclusive of 
equipment, was 34 cents. 

A feature of the exercises was the presenta- 
tion of a portrait of Mrs. Mary D. Bradford 
who, for many years, was connected with the 
Kenosha schools as teacher and superintend- 
ent. Above is a photograph of the auditorium, 
which Superintendent McAndrew says is the 
most beautiful he has ever seen. 
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An Experiment in Teaching Civics 


By W. C. HEWITT 
Oshkosh Normal School 











Certain experiments in civics teach- 
ing proved so interesting to me that I 
am emboldened to outline them briefly 
for other teachers of government, in the 
hope that this article may contain sug- 
gestions for those teachers who are not 
afraid to depart from classroom rou- 
tine. 


A National Constitutional Convention 


My class of fifty pupils organized as 
a national convention for the purpose of 
rewriting the constitution of the United 
States. Each state and outlying posses- 
sion was represented. The officers of 
the convention were a president, vice- 
president, minutes secretary, documents 
secretary, and a standing committee on 
style and arrangement. 

Each clause, sentence, and word of 
the constitution was carefully studied, 
the general procedure being to retain 
the present wording and arrangement 
unless the majority of the convention 
decided otherwise. I did not agree en- 
tirely with all the changes made, but all 
alterations and additions were along 
thoughtful and patriotic lines. 

As indicating what things were in 
their minds: 

1. They materially improved the ar- 
rangement of the constitution by put- 
ting all the rights of the constitution in 
a single section at the beginning. 

2. They lengthened the term and in- 
creased the salaries of the congressmen. 
They improved the present administra- 
tive order by having the terms of repre- 
sentatives and senators begin in the 
congress immediately following the 
election. They specifically increased the 
power of congress over taxation, mo- 
nopolies, and territory, and made the 
budget system obligatory. 


3. They declared the president should 
be elected by popular vote, specifically 
gave the supreme court the power to de- 
clare unconstitutional any state or na- 
tional law, and inserted in the preamble 
a recognition of Almighty God. 


A State Constitutional Convention 


My second experiment was with the 
next class, which organized as a state 
constitutional convention, the delegates 
being from the various counties. The 
method of procedure was essentially the 
same as with the United States consti- 
tution. Some of the changes made in 
the Wisconsin constitution were: 

1. A single house of one hundred 
members was created, and the governor 
was given a cabinet of eleven members, 
all being entitled to seats on the floor of 
the legislature. 

2. The initiative, referendum and re- 
call were affirmed, but denied as to judi- 
cial officers. 

3. The supreme court was increased 
from nine to eleven members, and seven 
justices might declare a state law un- 
constitutional. 

There were many other changes, rela- 
tive to education, taxation, and admin- 
istrative work, but the above will indi- 
cate the lines of study. 


A City Charter Convention 


My third experiment is now in prog- 
ress. The class is organized as a city 
charter convention with two delegates 
from each of the fourteen wards. The 
officers of the convention are a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and sec- 
retary of style and arrangement. The 
specific work of the class is to write, not 
a model charter, but a model charter for 
the city of Oshkosh, population 35,000. 

















The first creative work appeared when 
the class began to study actual local con- 
ditions. 

1. The city is divided by a river. 
This causes apparent diversity of social 
and economic unity. 

2. Practically all the Protestant 
churches are on one side of the river. 
This causes religious separation. 

3. The members of the Rotary Club 
come from one side of the river, and 
practically from four wards. This indi- 
cates intellectual isolation and corre- 
sponding opposition. 

4. As one laborer put it, “All the 
high-toned institutions are on the same 
side.” This makes a city of classes. 

All these considerations and others 
were brought out when the personnel of 
the council was determined, and the 
convention decided that the local situa- 
tion demanded a representative council 
of fourteen members, one alderman 
from each ward. 

The people are not opposed to effici- 
ency, but there is more or less opposi- 
tion to the “specialist.” A large group 
in the class advocated the “manager” 
idea; but the other group, while grant- 
ing the necessity of the manager, advo- 
cated an increase in the dignity of the 
mayor ; so a compromise was reached by 
creating the mayoralty, with a salary of 
$5,000, the mayor to be elected at large. 

It was here that constructive work 
was begun. The election laws of Wis- 
consin are deficient in that there is no 
selective work prior to nominations. So 
the convention decided to create what is 
known as a preliminary ward meeting. 
Prior to the primaries, the people of 
each ward are to meet and discuss the 
qualifications of candidates, and the 
needs of ward and city. The ward will 
elect a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and executive committee of three. 
It is the duty of the executive committee 
to make suggestions on candidates and 
issues, but all such reports and actions 
thereon are merely advisory. Candi- 
dates will be nominated as at present by 
primary petition. The ward organiza- 
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tion is permanent, and meetings may be 
called by the president at any time, and 
must be called at the written request of 
ten voters of the ward. 

The idea of our convention was that 
the ward meeting would give an oppor- 
tunity for all people of the city to have 
a voice in all civic questions, and that 
this opportunity would make for wider 
civic consciousness. In limiting the ac- 
tion of the ward meeting to discussion 
and recommendation, the convention de- 
cided that the action of political bosses 
would be eliminated. For example, 
suppose the mayoralty election is ap- 
proaching. After the fourteen ward 
meetings have acted, the list of candi- 
dates will have been carefully discussed, 
and at subsequent meetings the list can 
be reduced to a smaller list of eligibles. 
At present there is no machinery by 
which the people may get together. 
The ward meeting would be a perma- 
nent device by which the people could 
meet to discuss any question of interest 
to the city. 


What Was Accomplished 


I think I am justified in giving some 
conclusions from these three studies: 

1. In all the studies there was a gen- 
erous amount of creative work, and I 
need not emphasize the fact that crea- 
tive thought on governmental matters 
is infinitely better than lectures or 
memorized recitations. 

2. Attention to governmental ques- 
tions was obtained from many sources. 
At least a dozen leading newspapers 
have commented favorably on the work, 
nearly all printing the names and pic- 
tures of the officers. We have had en- 
couraging recognition of the work from 
our senators, congressmen, governor, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
secretary of the state board of educa- 
tion, and secretary of the board of re- 
gents. I think publicity is an important 
result in practical governmental study. 

8. The signing of each constitution in 
the public auditorium was an impres- 
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EAU CLAIRE 


. 
Summer Session begins June 21 Wiscon: 
Regular Session begins Sept. 13 S t 
ate Normal 


H. A. Schofield, President 








SUMMER SESSIONS LA CROSSE 


A summer session of six weeks Summer Session begins June 21 Su 
will be held at each school. All Regular Session begins Sept. 13 Re 
departments in full operation. Spe- 
cial lectures and concerts. Ernest A. Smith, President 








STEVENS POD 


Credits to extent of one-third of : 3 
Summer Session begin: 


a semester may be earned. County 
superintendents may accept credit Regular Session begins 
for certificates. John F. Sims, Pre: 








Write the president for informa- 
tion. 


These schools are devoted exclusively 
ers. They are constantly studying the 
by constant improvement and adjustme: 
to meet the highest demands of the pub 
consin. We invite those who aspire to 
cipals, supervisors, and teachers to take 
ing. Catalogues and other information 





PLATTEVILLE RIVER FALLS 
Summer Session begins June 14 Summer Session begins June 14 S 
Regular Session begins Sept. 13 Regular Session begins Sept. 13 R 


A. M. Royce, President J. H. Ames, President 
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OSHKOSH 


oo 
consin Summer Session begins June 21 
Regular Session begins Sept. 6 
mal Schools 


H. A. Brown, President 





MILWAUKEE REGULAR SESSIONS 


Summer Session begins June 21 Each normal offers courses for 
Regular Session begins Sept. 13 preparation of rural, elementary, 
state graded, and high school 

Frank E. Baker, President teachers. In addition special 





courses are offered as follows: 


‘ENS POINT La Crosse—Physical Education 
sion begins June 21 





Milwaukee—Music, Art, 
sion begins Sept. 13 Kindergarten, Teachers of the 
Sims, President Deat 


Oshkosh—Manual Arts and Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children 








Platteville—Agriculture, Manual 
Arts 

»xclusively to the training of teach- 
dying the needs of the schools and River Falls—Agriculture 
adjustment are preparing teachers 
of the public school system of Wis- 
aspire to be superintendents, prin- 
ers to take advantage of our train- 
formation gladly furnished. 


Stevens Point—Home Economics 


Superior—Kindergarten— 
Primary 


Whitewater—Commercial 





' 
SUPERIOR WHITEWATER 
Summer Session begins June 21 Summer Session begins June 21 
Regular Session begins Sept. 13 Regular Session begins Sept. 13 
A. D. S. Gillett, President Frank S. Hyer, President 
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sive affair. The events were almost as 
solemn as the signing of the original 
United States and state constitutions. 
Some of the delegates were so moved as 
to be scarcely able to hold a pen. 

4. The parliamentary training was 
unusually profitable. The defect of 
practice lessons is that they do not deal 
with real things. The differences of 
opinion on real issues gave rise to real 
parliamentary maneuvering, and there- 
fore resulted in real parliamentary 
training. 

5. The contests about words, phrases, 
and arrangement were fruitful English 
work. 

6. Each delegate in the United States 
convention had a knowledge of the con- 
stitution of the state he represented, 
and I think the study of comparative 
governments of state and nation was 
better and more widely done than when 
I personally direct the work by lecture 
and references. 

7. The real issues of today and to- 
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morrow had a wide and intelligent dis- 
cussion. Material bearing on the pres- 
ent problems was more freely used and 
more effectively applied than in my reg- 
ular classes. When radicals appeared 
they had to answer the conservatives; 
when the conservatives rested on the 
things that are, they had to justify 
them by history, principles of econom- 
ics, and ethics. 

The general effect of all the studies 
was to create a deeper reverence for the 
work of the “Fathers.” Time and again 
we found how much easier it is to de- 
stroy than to create, and I think I am 
safe in saying that when the work was 
done there was no member of the con- 
ventions that did not think of his coun- 
try after a nobler fashion. I did not 
teach these classes. I was a delegate 
from the Phillippines, from Juneau 
county, from the third ward—the work 
was done by the students themselves, 
and it is an even question as to who 
learned more, they or I. 





DON’TS FOR CHAIRMEN 


Don’t tell in detail the life story of 
the next speaker. There may be spots 
he prefers to keep secret. 

Don’t start your introduction with a 
history of the Roman empire. Gibbon 
exhausted that subject. 

Don’t retell the battle of capital and 
labor. There are many versions. 

Don’t fight over again the World war. 
It ended seven years ago. 

Don’t crack stale jokes. Your hear- 
ers may have read the same almanac. 

Don’t be long-winded. <A_ speech 
should last 10 minutes. The speaker’s 
introduction should take but 10 seconds. 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 





To travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive, and the true success is to 
labor.— Robert Louis Stevenson. 





Every attempt to draw or paint, how- 
ever elementary or crude, if wisely di- 
rected, leads to more accurate observa- 
tion, clearer perception, and better un- 
derstanding of one’s’ environment. 
Gradually one’s taste is refined, artistic 
standards developed, and one’s knowl- 
edge is increased to the point that he 
can justify his taste. He knows what 
he likes, and better still, why he likes it, 
whether the thing judged be a picture, 
a vase, or some more utilitarian object 
embodying more or less of aesthetic 
qualities. The rank and file of your stu- 
dents can be fitted to become more dis- 
criminating critics, and more intelligent 
consumers of Art, both fine and applied, 
with a commensurate increase in their 
aesthetic pleasure so long as they live. 

—J. O. Engleman 








I believe that progress depends more upon 
the safeguarding of the rights of heresy than 
re the protection of orthodoxy.—Glenn 

rank. 
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The P. T. A. asa Community Builder 


By A. G. MEATING, Superintendent, Outagamie County 












Early life was individualistic, but 
there soon came about a feeling that 
there must be some degree of coopera- 
tion in order to ward off the dangers 
common to an isolated life. People then 
began to live in groups for mutual pro- 
tection. Through the ages there has 
been developed a greater or less degree 
of group activity, but in very few places 
has an attitude of mutual confidence 
been strong enough to overcome sus- 
picion of the motives of others and to 
permit a pooling of individual interests 
for the general welfare of the group. 
Human selfishness has been predomi- 
nant. 

A new spirit is beginning to develop, 
a social consciousness to grow. Coop- 
eration, or the need of cooperation, is 
becoming more pronounced. The basis 
of any cooperative effort is understand- 
ing and understanding can come only 
through better acquaintance. The first 
step in community enterprise is the 
recognition of something that is desir- 
able. When people decide that they 
want a thing they have gone a long way 
toward realizing their ambition. Fam- 
ilies may disagree seriously at times 
over important questions but they are 
usually united upon the vital issues that 
affect their own welfare. The various 
members of a business organization 
may differ materially in their individual 
views, but they are heartily in accord 
with the objectives that make the busi- 
ness possible. Cooperation in these 
lines is essential to success. Neighbor- 
hood cooperation comes about through a 
common need. In the wake of a tor- 


nado we find a united community trying 
to alleviate the sufferings of the sur- 
vivors. Selfishness is submerged for 
the time being, and each vies with the 
other to lend aid and comfort to the 


afflicted. There is room for the same 
kind of cooperative effort in times of 
calm, and happy is the neighborhood 
that has learned this lesson. 

It has been interesting to watch the 
growth of Parent-Teacher Associations 
in Wisconsin, because we have here the 
very foundation of a community spirit 
that can easily be enlarged to cover 
every social and business need of the 
community. In Outagamie county, we 
organized fifty-one Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations within six weeks. It is our 
intention to urge the formation of a 
P. T. A. in every school district in this 
county in order that the people may 
see the advantages of working together 
cooperatively for their common good. 
We have chosen the school as the begin- 
ning of cooperation because the school 
touches nearly every home in its com- 
munity. We believe that a P. T. A. 
community is a better place for people 
to live in; that it is a better place in 
which to direct the activities of the 
children; and that it is laying the foun- 
dation for a more prosperous business 
life as well as building a social structure 
that is based upon mutual understand- 
ing and interest. We believe that a 
school supported by the active interest 
of its surrounding homes can exert an 
influence that will finally weld its indi- 
vidual members into a solid neighbor- 
hood advancement association. 


Purposes of P. T. A. 4 


Our P. T. A.’s. have been organized 
for the following purposes: To ac- 
quaint people with the work and needs 
of their schools; to teach the people the 
newer methods of instruction that have 
come into use since they were in school 
themselves; to make it possible for 
teachers and parents to know each other 
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better; and to show the children of the 
district that their friends and parents 
are interested in the school and that 
they have time to lend sympathetic sup- 
port to the work of the school. This is 
the serious purpose of the P. T. A. in 
Outagamie county, but there is also the 
social side that provides for a better ac- 
quaintance with one’s neighbors. 

At this writing, one half of our 
county has been organized. Our aim is 
100%. The next step will be for each 
community to find the problem that is of 
special importance for its own welfare. 
We do not know yet just what effort will 
assume central importance, but we feel 
that by natural ‘stages there will be de- 
veloped an understanding of the value 
of group effort in a business way. 
When the communities have studied 
their own health problems, or their own 
amusement problems, or the special 
needs of their own schools, we feel that 
they will have developed a sufficient 
understanding of the power of united 
effort so that they may undertake the 
solution of their own marketing, or buy- 
ing, or producing problems to the end 
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that the individual may see the value of 
union in contributing to his own busi- 
ness success. 


Results 


During the short time that the P T. A. 
has been functioning there is already a 
noticeable increase in a favorable school 
spirit. The school is showing a new in- 
terest in doing effective work because 
the people of the district are showing an 
active interest in good work. The 
homes have taken on a new interest in 
the welfare of the school. Attendance 
has improved. Teachers are showing a 
new enthusiasm because the homes are 
actively interested in the work of their 
schools. The P. T. A, has done what 
years of preaching have failed to do, and 
the result is an active, purposeful, con- 
structive sentiment. Our slogan is “A 
P. T. A. in every school to foster the 
ideal of unified group effort.” We hope 
to see a P. T. A. in every school dis- 
trict in our state, to the end that com- 
munities may learn the value of united 
effort in school and business affairs. 





This moment yearning and thoughtful, sitting alone, 


It seems to me there are other men in other lands yearning and thoughtful, 


It seems to me I can look over and behold them in Germany, Italy, France, Spain, 


Or far, far away, in China, or in Russia, or Japan, talking other dialects, 


And it seems to me if I could know these men 


I should become attached to them as I do to men in my own lands, 


O, I know we should be brethren and lovers, 


I know I should be happy with them. 


Each of us inevitable, 


—Walt Whitman 


Each of us here limitless—each of us with his or her right. upon earth, 


Each of us allowed the eternal purports of the earth, 


Each of us here as divinely as any is here—Wak Whitman 
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This is the last issue of the JOURNAL 
until September. If you change your 
address please notify us now. The 
JOURNAL will then reach you. 





Memberships expire August 31. We 
hope that next year we may increase 
our membership at least ten percent. 
The legislature will be in session, and 
numbers talk. 





Unfortunately the State Parent- 
Teacher Association convention is held 
during the final weeks of the school 
year. The organization is growing. Its 
program is worthy of our support. If 
possible attend the meeting at Superior, 
May 25-27. 





Don’t forget that our advertisers de- 
serve our patronage. They make pos- 
sible a bigger and better magazine. The 
advertising columns also contain much 
valuable news. Read and profit. 





The May-June, 1925 issue of the 
JOURNAL contained “The Story of Wis- 
consin.” Teachers who desire addi- 
tional copies for classroom use in teach- 
ing Wisconsin history may have them 
on request. 





An index to the current volume of the 
JOURNAL has been prepared for you. 
Write us if you care to have it. Read 
the Democrat Company’s ad in this is- 
sue about binding. 





Last spring we asked for copies of 
examination questions in English liter- 
ature and composition courses in Wis- 
consin high schools. We wanted to 
make a study of them and print the re- 
sults, but the response to our request 
was inadequate. We repeat the call. 
Please send us your questions. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION 


The Philadelphia meeting will be an 
interesting one. This issue of the JOUR- 
NAL goes to press before the program is 
announced, but full information can be 
found in the Journal of the National 
Education Association for May and 
June. 

Joint headquarters for Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
Iowa will be maintained in the Lafay- 
ette Room of the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel. All Wisconsin people should reg- 
ister there. 

Final railroad arrangements have not 
been made, but in all probability we 
shall join the Iowa and Minnesota dele- 
gations, who have chartered a special 
train leaving Chicago Saturday, June 
26, by way of Detroit, Ontario, Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo, Wilkesbarre, and Read- 
ing. It will be an interesting trip. For 
reservations write this office. Round 
trip rates of fare and one-half are of- 
fered. 

A few rooms have been engaged at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. If you 
want one write at once to this office. 
Other hotels are listed in the Journal of 
the N. E. A. 

If you contemplate attending the 
meeting we shall be glad to assist you in 
every way possible. The sesqui-centen- 
nial exposition being held at Philadel- 
phia this year is an added reason for 
attending. 


Art is a quality imparted to the 
shape, texture, tone and color of things, 
a superior quality created by the supe- 
rior craftsman or artist. It is this su- 
perior quality of books and workman- 
ship which the world regards as pre- 
cious.—Arthur W. Dow 
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No man should think so highly of himself 
as to think he can receive but little light from 
books.—Johnson 


Quatrevingt-Treize. By Victor Hugo. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 339 pp. $1.00. 


An attractive revision of James Boielle’s 
adaptation of Quatrevingt-Treize to school use. 
Victor Hugo’s story is cut to half its original 
size; but Victor Hugo’s vigor, emotion, fancy 
and imagination, these, of course, remain— 
and perhaps captivate the more because of less 
diffuseness. 

This volume includes 37 pages of notes. 
There are 72 pages of vocabulary, including 
inflected forms and irregular plurals and fem- 
inines, as well as cross references to the notes. 


Adventures in Science. A Collection of Es- 
says for the English Class, edited by Wm. 
H. Cunningham. Ginn and Co. 221 pp. 
72 cents. 


The editor’s hope is to provide for the high 
school student a gradual approach to the ways 
of thinking necessary in acquiring the scien- 
tific attitude essential to an understanding of 
modern life. The articles are by Jean Fabre, 
Charles Darwin, William H. Hudson, Edwin 
E. Slosson, Thomas Huxley, H. G. Wells, and 
other authorities. Excellent biographical 
sketches are given which incorporate summa- 
ries of each man’s contribution to scientific 
findings. Generous lists of chapters, articles, 
and books are included for the benefit of the 
alert and enterprising student who starts 
rambling on his own hook. 


The Making of America. By Grace Vollintine. 
Ginn and Co. 270 pp. 96 cents. 


We quote from the preface: “It is the pur- 
pose of this book to show how a new people, 
Americans, sprang from the welding of Old 
World races and nationalities that struggled 
side by side in a new land. . . . Explana- 
tion is given for the intermingling of foreign 
groups along certain frontiers in America, 
and for the segregation of other groups in par- 
ticular areas.” High school students who study 
this book will’ have a better understanding of 
present conditions, for it helps them to realize 
that many of our social and industrial prob- 
lems have arisen from the mixture of races. 

The subject matter of this book has been 
tried out in the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. 


Health Habits by Practice. Books I and II. 
By Wm. E. Burkard et al. Lyons and 
Carnahan, Chicago. 429 pp. and 432 pp. 


Two exceptionally well printed and attrac- 
tively illustrated books. Volume I is intended 
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for children in intermediate grades, and is a 
text on the formation of health habits rather 
than on physiology and the bodily processes. 
The child is not only told what to do, but ex- 
actly when and how to do it. In Book II the 
emphasis is likewise on habit formation, but 
attention is also paid to anatomical and physi- 
ological facts. 














Magic Casements. Compiled by George S. 
Carhart and Paul A. McGhee. Macmillan 
Company. 1727 pp. 


The title itself, showing as it does how 
someone had made his very own the lyric, 
eternal beauty of Keats, indicates with what 
understanding and love the poems in this col- 
lection were chosen. No thought of chrono- 
logical periods or of schools of poetry; only a 
desire to give boys and girls a collection of 
poems which would speak to them directly and 
engender a lasting love for the best poetry of 
all times. There is, of course, a proper pro- 
portion of work of recognized standing. The 
poems are arranged into four parts, corre- 
sponding to the four years of the secondary 
school and containing poems which appeal es- 
pecially to the students of those years. Both 
as to content and outward form, this book is 
a distinctive achievement for its compilers and 
publishers alike. 


Crowell’s Handbook for Readers and Writers. 
Henrietta Gerwig, Editor. 728 pp. Thomas 
Y. Crowell, New York. 


Just what the title indicates—an invaluable 
reference work. Supplants Brewer’s Hand- 
book and Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
Should be in every high school library. 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information. 
2172 pp. The Frontier Press, Buffalo, N. Y. 
An up-to-date reference work, planned, pre- 
pared, and completed since the World War. 
Copyright date 1924. It contains twelve books, 
any one the equivalent of two or three ordi- 
nary volumes. The title is meant to indicate 
the contents and that it will be especially val- 
uable for those, like Abraham Lincoln, who 
need a comprehensive means of self-education. 
We have checked it somewhat for accuracy, 
and it stands the test. The thin paper and the 
small but legible type have made it possible 
to put an amazing amount of material into a 
single volume. There are maps, tabulations, 
illustrations, bibliographies and the like, of 
great usefulness. Teachers especially should 
be interested in the Department of Education, 
which was contributed by Charles H. Judd, of 
the University of Chicago. Equally well 
known men are responsible for the other de- 
partments. The book is sold by subscription 
= by strictly legitimate and honorable meth- 
ods. 
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IMPORTANT 


If your address for next year is not to be the same as 
that printed on the back cover of this issue please write us 
at once. Give old and new addresses. Do it now. 








Whether you are moving or not, please fill out this blank. 


What Departments in the JOURNAL are most valuable to 


We really should like your opinions, as we plan for a 
bigger and better JOURNAL for 1926-1927. It’s your mag- 


azine. 














MURAI ot 
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J You can’t hang the world’s greatest Sexe wma: 
paintings on your walls; or stand up the siege 





world’s greatest statues in your hallways. 
But you can live intimately, day after day, 
with the world’s greatest music, Old- 
world symphonies, Wagner music dramas. 
Harp, violin, ’cello weaving those beauti- 
ful tapestries of sound you can almost dis- 
cern with your eyes! 

To know music—to recognize some haunt- 
ingly beautiful strain as from a Handel ora- 
torio or a Beethoven overture—to breathe in 
music—to let your soul stretch tall with music— 
. . . means getting close to life. Folk songs 
—and under the gay brave tune of some old 
Irish harper, some Indian’s paddle-croon , : 
always that sadness that humans can’t get 
away from. Music, in its fulness and deep- 

ness, in your every day. In your home, 

In ycur school. Ask us about Victor rec- 
ords and Victrolas. 





Victrola 
Victroia 
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The Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
U.S. A: 
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We Have Several New 
and Interesting 
Features for Libraries 
and Schools 


Probably the most valuable is our new 
DEMCO steel newspaper file. Light 
weight, narrow hollow rods with three 
pins for holding papers. Rods do not 
cover reading matter. Finished in olive 
green enamel. Holds paper 28% inches 
wide. Picture on request. Price $1.25. 


Demco Steel Book Truck 


Again have we demonstrated that there 
is something new under the sun. Here 
you have a light weight all steel book 
truck, with silent rubber tired casters, 
admirably suited to the needs of small 
public and high school libraries. Has 
two shelves, 12” x 30”, height 34”, and 
is finished in olive green. enamel. 


Picture on Request 
Price, $14.00 


We have secured a limited supply of the 
large cork penholders, so popular before 
the War. Order yours today, 1% inches 
in diameter, thus preventing writers’ 
cramp. Price 15c. 


Scrap Books 


Have you forgotten that we carry those 
nice brown King Kraft Paper Scrap 
books that you buy every year? 30c, 
25c, 15c, and we can ship by return mail. 


Democrat Printing Co. 


WINIFRED F. TICER, Librarian 
MADISON 


WISCONSIN 
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WANTED! 


Superintendents, Principals and 
Competent Teachers 


to interview school officials, libra- 
rians, teachers, etc. 


The work approved and backed by 
leading educators. 


Pleasant, Profitable Vacation 
Employment 


A few permanent positions with 
future 
those who can qualify. 


Write Today for Particulars 


Address: The Frontier Press Co. 
Dept. B—1823 Prairie Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois 


possibilities to 











Put the Guaranteed 
LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 











\ . \\) tt 
Price $32.50 


The Little Giant is 
a modern hygienic 
device that should 
be in every school. 
Put this accepted 
aristocrat of black- 
board eraser cléan- 
ers to work in your 
school under our 
guarantee of satis- 
faction. 





The Little Giant has 
been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved 
to be efficient in all re- 
spects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift 
in its operation, It is 
guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction 
—or your money will 
be refunded. 

The Little Giant is 
operated by a Universal 
motor, adapted to all 
electric currents; it is 
provided with nine feet 
of Underwriters’ lamp 
cord with Universal 
plug ready to attach to 
any convenient lamp 
socket. Strongly made 
of malleable iron and 
aluminum, its weight is 
but eight pounds and 
can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 


Address Dept. W 

JAMES LYNN CO., 

14 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent Swift Dustless Simple Inexpensive 
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Calendar 


Good Will Day—May 18 
State Conference P. T. A—May 25-27, Superior 
High School Forensic Contest — May 27-28, 


adison 

National Education Association—June 27-July 
2, Philadelphia 

Wisconsin State Fair—August 28-September 4 

Supervising Teachers Assn.—August 30-Sep- 
tember 2, Milwaukee 

City Superintendents—September 30-October 1, 
Madison 

Wisconsin Teachers Association Convention— 
November 4, 5, 6, Milwaukee 

County Superintendents— November 18-19, 
Madison 





The department of debating and public dis- 
cussion of the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion division, in cooperation with the bureau 
of community development, has prepared an 
annotated list of plays and other entertain- 
ment material which is available for examina- 
tion purposes in Wisconsin. This list will be 
sent free of charge to Wisconsin schools, li- 
braries, and community clubs upon request. 





Taxation of real estate in Delaware provides 
for only one-fourth of the cost of public school 
education. Taxes upon incomes, corporations, 
corporation franchises, and polls are other im- 
portant sources of school revenue. 





A very unique plan of Father’s Week, fea- 
tured by the teachers of the Waunakee Grades, 
induced nearly 100 percent of the fathers of 
the district to visit their school during the 
week of March 1-8. Many who have no chil- 
dren accepted this invitation. 





In an effort to eliminate “sloppy thinking” 
and “fuzzy-mindedness” in Racine junior high 
school classes, Miss Ruth Teuscher, supervisor 
of English, has prepared a new course of study 
in English composition which is considered one 
of the most complete courses ever compiled. 
Miss Teuscher has outlined the requisites for 
good composition. Among these she includes 
the choice of subjects, the manner of giving 
assignments, how to handle laboratory proce- 
dure in oral composition, and procedure in 
written composition. She discusses the four 
fields of composition—narration, description, 
exposition, and argumentation. 





F. F. Schlosser, principal of the Casco High 
school for the past several years, has been 
named to succeed Principal Spear of the Al- 
goma High school, who resigned. 





L. P. Goodrich has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of Fond du Lac city schools. He has 
held that position three years. 


The bureau of visual instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin announces that a score of 
classic motion picture films is now available 
for distribution to schools and community or- 
ganizations at regular rental prices, including 
the Douglas Fairbanks features, “The Thief 
of Bagdad” and “Robin Hood.” 

Other feature films include: J. M. Barrie’s 
“Peter Pan,” Victor Hugo’s “The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame,” Edward M. Eggleston’s “The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster,” William Allen White’s 
“A Certain Rich Man,” Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s “The Servant in the House,” and 
Charles Dickens’ “The Cricket on the Hearth.” 

Three Shaksperian plays are also available. 
They are “Hamlet,” “Julius Caesar,” and “The 
Merchant of Venice.” 


Two films of adventure which may be rented 
from the bureau of visual instruction include 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Kidnapped, ” and 
“Down to the Sea in Ships.” 





Secretary Mellon, in pointing out the pro- 
portion of government expenditures due to 
war, said in a recent report: 

“While it is not possible to segregate en- 
tirely all expenditures which might fall in this 
category, the expenditures which are directly 
or indirectly attributable to war and the na- 
tional defense compose over 80 percent of total 
federal expenditures. This will be the inevit- 
able situation as long as war is the method of 
settling international disputes. These facts 
should be faced squarely by those who clamor 
for reduced Government expenditures and at 
the same time oppose the world’s efforts to de- 
vise rational methods for dealing with inter- 
national questions.” 





Brodhead High school has been accepted as 
a member of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 





The regional meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society will be held in Madison May 28 
and 29. All chemistry teachers of the state 
are invited to be present. Round trip rates of 
fare and one-half on the certificate plan have 
been granted. Among the speakers are Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank, Prof. J. W. McBain, nerd 
versity of Bristol, England, and Prof. R. 
Gartner of the University of Minnesota. 





Professor V. A. C. Henmon, since 1916 di- 
rector of the course for training of teachers 
at the University, has accepted a position 4n 
Yale. Here he can give his full time to 
search. Mr. Henmon has made a _ host f 
friends and admirers in his work here and 
their best wishes accompany him to his new 
field. Professor Willis L. Uhl succeeds him as 
chairman of the department of education. 
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High School 
Texts 


Guitteau’s HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Hepner’s THE GOOD CITIZEN 


Gray, Sandifur, and Hanna’s 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CHEMISTRY 


Barber’s EVERYDAY ALGEBRA 
Houghton Mifflin 
Company 


2451 Prairie Avenue 


The Iroquois Arithmetics 
For School and Life 


Dr. Harry DeGroat 
Principal State Normal School, Cortland, 
ew York 
Sidney G. Firman 
Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey 


Superintende da A Shei tha ckensack, 
New Jersey 
THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS SET 
A NEW STANDARD IN ARITHMETIC 
TEXTBOOK ACHIEVEMENT. They 
are built on the latest scientific investi- 
gations which are bound to revolution- 
ize the making of Arithmetic Texts. 
BOOK ONE—Grades 3 and 4—Pub- 
lished March 7, 1926 
BOOK TWO—Grades 5 and 6—and 
BOOK THREE—Grades 7 and 8— 
are to be published this spring. 
Full information regarding this Series 
of Arithmetics will be furnished on re- 
quest. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 





i Home Office 
Chicago Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
WINSTON 


























A NEW SERIES of Three Books 


ENGLISH FOR USE 


By BeveripGe—Ryan—LeEwis 





Its Aim For Grades Three to Eigit 


Just what the title expresses 
{{ It establishes correct habits-and appre- 
ciation of good oraland written expression, 
by making the mastery of the essentials of 
grammar both appealing and thorough. 
§ Clear-cut enunciation and correct pro- 
nunciation are particularly emphasized— 
no other textbook in language offers as 
much oral work, systematically arranged. 
{{ It appeals to children through subjects 
that interest them — biography, history, 
games, dramatization. It uses the social- 
ized recitation, completion tests, true and 
false tests, dictionary drills, and so on. 
Send for complete information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


Wisconsin Representative, L. R. TRAVER 
405 N. Francis Street Madison, Wis. 


FOR TEXTBOOKS : 











New 


ee 99 
Forward 
Civics 
United States, State, 
County, Local 
W. C. HEWITT, Oshkosh 


Simple, Sensible, 
Teachable, Inspiring 


Write 
Castle-Pierce Publishing Co. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Two Readers for Every Year 


‘ Without Duplication 
THE ELSON READING 
PROGRAM 
A “check-list” for fall ordering 


THE ELSON READERS CHILD-LIBRARY 
Basal READERS—Exstension 
Grades 1-8 Grades 1-8 


Primer, for Beginners $.56 Primer, for Beginners $.56 
Book I, for Grade 1 .60 Book I, for Grade 1 .60 
Book II, for Grade 2.68 Book II, for Grade 2 .68 
Book III, for Grade 3.76 Book III, for Grade 83 .76 
Book IV, for Grade 4 .80 Book IV, for Grade 4 .80 
Book V, for Grade 5 .84 Book V, for Grade 5 .84 
Book VI, for Grade 6 .84 Book VI, for Grade 6 .84 
Book VII,.for Grade 7 .96 Book VII, for Grade 7 .96 
Book VIII, for Grade 8 .96 Book VIII, for Grade8 .96 


Mr. Elson’s new handbook, “A Modern 
Program in Reading”, published in 1926, 
is ready for distribution. It will be sent 
free on request. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
$23 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, I11. 

















THE NEW 
MERRILL SPELLER 


(Leonard—Winship) 


The latest findings of scientific research, 
made usable and interesting for classrooms 
through new teaching features, including: 


Motivated devices for connecting 
spelling with the pupils’ daily 
activities, 


Natural contexts for teaching and 
testing. 


Ingenious pre-test plans. 


A special “trouble-list” for inten- 
sive drill. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
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Arnold Bennett Hall of the University of 
Wisconsin has been chosen president of the 
University of Oregon at a salary of $12,000. 
Mr. Hall will be greatly missed in Wisconsin. 





D. O. Kinsman of Lawrence College has ac- 
cepted the professorship of Economics at the 
American University, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Kinsman is a graduate of the Platteville Nor- 
mal and of the University of Wisconsin. He 
secured his doctorate in economics at Wiscon- 
sin. While a member of the faculty of the 
Whitewater Normal he drafted Wisconsin’s 
first income tax law. For many years Mr. 
Kinsman served as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion. His many Wisconsin friends wish him 
the success which we know will be his. 





Edgerton has voted to spend $25,000 on 
school repairs next year. 





George S. Ray, formerly of Beaver Dam, has 
been chosen to succeed E. A. Cross as superin- 
tendent at Darlington. Mr. Cross goes to 
White Pigeon, Michigan. 





The plans for a new high school at Racine, 
drawn by Croft and Warner of Minneapolis, 
have been adopted and work will begin at once. 





Through the cooperation of the Teachers 
Club and the Board of Education at La Crosse, 
increases of $100 in the minimum and $200 in 
the maximum salaries were made in the salary 
schedule. 





W. W. Detert of Fountain City has been re- 
elected at an advance in salary. 





Among the new school papers to reach us is 
the Student Oracle of the Barneveld high 
school. It is both interesting and well written. 





Another new paper is Wigwam Whispers of 
the Lake Geneva High school. This is gotten 
out by the Business Administration class un- 
der the direction of Fred E. Brown. The first 
page is in modern newspaper style. 





Herbert Heilig, Appleton, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Wisconsin Voca- 
tional School Directors at the annual meeting 
held in Madison on April 23. Other officers 
elected at this meeting are, O. J. Dorr, Fond 
du Lac, vice-president, and Charles Beardsley, 
Eau Claire, secretary-treasurer. 

The directors passed a resolution asking the 
executive committee to call a special meeting 
in Milwaukee, November 6, for the purpose of 
reorganization. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate athletics for industrial 
schools. 





During the month fire destroyed the high 
oe buildings at New Richmond and River 
Falls. 
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National Education Achievement Scales 
The 
National Spelling Scale 


For 
Elementary Schools 
By JOHN J. TIPTON, M.A. 
Asst. Supt. of Schools, Allevany Co., Md. 

A New Scientific Spelling Scale that 
Measures Ability to spell in Sentences, 
which is the real value of learning to 
spell. Based on Thorough Research, with 
Reliable Standardized Norms, Giving 
Spelling Ages from 6 years 5 months (6-5) 
to 14 years 10 months (14-10). 

Published in 8 tests of equal difficulty, 
thus providing ample material for retest- 
ing at given periods to measure the actual 
progress made, 

PRICE PER TEST 
Examination Sheet - - 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering - 
(Each examiner needs one) 
Class Record Sheet - 
(Each class should hav e one) 
PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 
The NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE for 
Junior High ~~ * 6 tests of equal 


difficulty. 
The NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE for 
Senior High Schools in 4 tests of equal 
difficulty 


National Publishing Society 


Mountain Lake Park, ~ Maryland 





2 cents 
10 cents 


2 cents 








New Books 


Horn - Cutright - Horn: FIRST 
LESSONS IN LEARNING TO 
STUDY 


Simple lessons in comprehension for 
the second Semester of the first grade. 


Horn-Mescrip: BOOK FOUR 


A new addition to the Learn-to-Study 
Readers, for the fifth grade. 
Moller and Tormey: FIRST 
DAYS AT SCHOOL 
Training in learning to study, 
beginning of the first grade. 
Forney: TESTS IN MAP READ- 
ING ABILITIES 


Not information or time tests but real 
checks on a pupil’s map-reading power. 


for the 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 














Two valuable bulletins have just been pub- 
lished by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion: Organization and Management of Ele- 
mentary Schools, a revision of the pamphlet 
prepared in 1918 under the direction of O. S. 
Rice, and Wisconsin Rural School Standards, 
prepared by H. W. Schmidt. 





The First State Conference on the crippled 
child and the disabled adult was held in Mil- 
waukee, April 9. One of the results of this 
conference, attended by over three hundred 
citizens from all parts of the state, was the 
formation of an organization to be known as 
the Wisconsin Association for the Disabled, 
whose purposes are not only to present the na- 
ture and the immensity of this important 
social problem, but also to find a well distrib- 
uted leadership, throughout the state, so con- 
stituted that it can draw all interested persons 
and agencies into a cooperative movement de- 
signed to make possible the care, relief, and 
education of all crippled children and disabled 
adults in Wisconsin, wherever they may be 
located. 

The Association plans to work in close co- 
operation with the various state agencies that 
deal with the education, health, welfare, and 
rehabilitation of crippled children and disabled 
adults. 

The following officers and Board of Man- 
agers were elected at the Milwaukee confer- 
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ence: President, H. J. Mellum, Kenosha; first 
vice-president, W. I. Cole, Fond du Lac; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. C. H. Davis, Milwau- 
kee; treasurer, W. I. Cole, Fond du Lac; and 
secretary, W. F. Faulkes, Madison. 

The Association has engaged Miss Mar- 
guerite Lison, of Evanston, Illinois to act as 
executive secretary. Miss Lison organized 
and was in charge of the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice in South Dakota, and has had considerable 
experience in the care and education of crip- 
pled children. 


MOONLIGHT 


Say—listen! 
How’d you like to take a bath 
In moonlight? 
Take a runnin’ dive 
Into a pool of glowin’ blue 
An’ feel it glidin’ over you 
An’ all around an’ into you. 
Grab a star—huh? 
Use it for soap, 
Beat it up to bubbles, 
An’ white sparklin’ foam 
Roll and swash! 
Gee! I’d just like to bet 
You could wash your soul clean 
In moonlight! 

—Weaver 
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Skill and Power in Typing 


Skill and power in typing are obtained 
by effective correlation of training in tech- 
nique, with instruction that produces typing 
power 

Leading typewriting teachers now-a- 
days struggle with the problem of get- 
ting the pupil to think harder, rather than 
to allow mere copying and mechanical op- 
eration to monopolize the program. 

Both phases are important, and both 
can be taught simultaneously. The two- 
fold problem is effectively solved in 
THE NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 


by 
Rupert P. SoRelle 

In laying out his course in skill devel- 
opment, Mr. SoRelle parallels closely 
principles laid down in Dr. Wm. Frederick 
Book’s “Psychology of Skill” and “Learn- 
ing to Typewrite,” two of the best known 
works on the psychology of learning. 

New Rational Typewriting, therefore, 
is a carefully graded series of technique 
drills, based on actual learning processes, 
and supported by genuinely educative 
content. 

In harmony with modern educational 
thought, New Rational Typewriting pro- 
vides a teachable program for developing 
typewriting skill and typewriting power. 

List Price Only $1.20 
Examine the Book at Our Expense 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 


perintendent of the Oconomowoc public schools. 
He was formerly superintendent of Melrose 
schools, and in 1924 was head of the social 
service department of the Shorewood schools. 











Convincing 


The record of immediate adoption of 
the Schorling—Clark MODERN MATHE- 
MATICS textbooks is convincing evi- 
dence that this series meets present-day 
requirements of education. The list of 
users shows widespread recognition of 
the worth of the Schorling—Clark books 
in schools of every type. It is indeed an 
exceptional record. 


Before selecting textbooks for seventh, 
eighth, or ninth school year, you should 
have complete information about the 
Schorling—Clark MODERN MATHE- 
MATICS and their record of use. Send 
for it. 


Ardin L. Johnson WORLD BOOK CoO. 
Wisconsin Rep. 2126 Prairie Ave. 


Box 393, Wautoma, Wis. Chicago, Ill. 








John W. Rodewald has been selected as su- 


The Kansas State Teachers’ Association has 


recently purchased a permanent home for the 
association offices. 


H. C. Wegner, principal of the McKinley 


High school at Marshfield for three years, has 
resigned his position, and has accepted the su- 
perintendency of Waupun schools. 


Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
—_ are a Oe 
chology,”’ ‘‘Story in; 

in Primary Grades,”’ “The 
pace bene Prob- 
ems,”’ ‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,”’ ““Meth- 


Study 





odsof Teachingin Elemen- 

Hi Saeal Mi : 7 

lovement,” 

Seen! Tl “tlementcry School Ad- 

2 ing credit = eg —— rvi- 

coward , sion,’’ ‘Education: leas- 
elor degree. urements,’’ etc. 

Begin any time 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


20 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Clark & The Brewer Teachers Agency 


B. F. Clark — 43rd Year — H. D. Hughes 





One registration—permanent membership 
in seven Offices. Salary increase and pro- 
fessional promotion. 


Publishers of Brewer’s National 
Educational Directory 





64 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. 
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New and 


Exceptional Texts 


Distinctly in line with 
The Advancing Curriculum 


ARITHMETICAL ESSENTIALS, 
Maximum Course 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, 
Maximum Course 
HEALTH-—HAPPINESS-— 
SUCCESS SERIES 
Health Habits by Practice, 
Book One 
Health Habits, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Book Two 


Supplementary Reading, for all 


grades 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Chicago New York 
F. E. JAASTAD 


State Agent 














Biology Instructor’s Desk No. 1034 


Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in the Labora- 
tory Equipment of the Schools and Col- 
leges of America. 

undreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well as in 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Just ask for a copy of 
the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries 
to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Y% sig 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. M 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNER, 

New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Flowers, Trees 
and Birds 


ACH May the blossoming of Spring 
and promise of Summer bring new 
problems in Nature study and art to 
the classroom. 
Color is vastly important in inter- 
preting the wonders of Springtime. 
“ARTISTA” Water Colors are a joy to 
use, and are so made that they answer 
every requirement. You can use them, 
too, to color drawings made in ‘‘CRAY- 
OLA” outline. Some teachers find results 
better when the combination is used. 
If you have never tried ‘‘ARTISTA"” 
Water Colors, may we send you samples? 


Our Art Service Bureau 
Is Your Art Service Bureau 


BINNEY & SMITH | Co, 


41 East 42™ Street 








a Pabt Foe Fo be | 
Seecuaaal 











AT THE CLOSE OF 
SCHOOL 


librarians and teachers plan to have 
books and magazines put in good condi- 
tion for the next term of school. 


THE DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 


offers attractive binding in colors pleas- 
ing to the eye. Our workmanship en- 
ables you to keep a rebound book in cir- 
culation a long time. 


FULL BUCKRAM BINDINGS 


Less than 250 sent at one time, 70c ea. 
Binding slips and tags furnished free of 
charge. WRITE TODAY. 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Winifred F. Ticer, Librarian 
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COSTUMES | 


Sor 


Sch PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Enekesperian and his- 
torical costumes jour 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 

tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


58 W, Laie Street 
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Announcing 
the new Spencer 
| Film Slide Projector 
and Service 


Simple, compacté and es isily operate 2d. the new Spe ncer 











Film Slide Projector has made possible a great new 
service. 

Y Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film. 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
subje acts at less cost than glass slides: 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 











SOOO OD OOO 





The Perry]ictures 


Reproductions of 
The World’s Great Paintings 





Landseer 
ONE CENT SIZE, 3x3'%. 
For 50 or more. 970 Subjects 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x8. 
For 25 or more. 2250 Subjects 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. 
For 5 or more. 225 Subjects 
50 cents for 25 Art Subje ets or 25 
for children. 5 


Saved 


Send 5 

Size 516¢x8. 

Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for 

one, Size 22x28 including the margin. 
Send 15 cents for our beautiful 64- 
page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations. Send coin or stamps. 


The Perry-iciures © 


Box 8, MALDEN, MASS, 
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Readers of the JOURNAL will recall the many 
articles on study by Professor A. W. Burr of 
Beloit College. He has published some excel- 
lent leaflets called “Do You Know How to 
Study?” High school teachers will find them 
especially valuable. 





The 1926 Memorial Day Annual compiled by 
John F. Shaw and published by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction contains some at- 
tractive new material. Especially interesting 
are “Our Heritage and Responsibilities,” by 
C. D. Donaldson of the Eau Claire Normal; 
“Lincoln Lives,” by George P. Hambrecht; and 
“America First,” by M. H. Jackson. 





The Cumberland High school debating team 
won the state championship by defeating Stur- 
geon Bay and Fort Atkinson in the finals. 
Sturgeon Bay placed second and Fort Atkin- 
son third. The championship team was coached 
by Mr. Homer Bissel, teacher of social science 
in the Cumberland High school, and in the 
series of debates received twenty out of 
twenty-four judges’ decisions. 





The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of School Boards was held in Milwau- 
kee April 8-9. Attendance was excellent and 
the spirit fine. The Association seems to have 
become genuinely interested in improving the 
schools and not, as it seemed early in its his- 
tory, devoted to reducing teachers’ salaries. 
Officers for the next year are W. A. Faege, 
Wausau, president; L. W. Powell, Kenosha, 
vice-president; Mrs. O. B. Strouse, Arcadia, 
secretary; Miss Gertrude Sherman, Milwau- 
kee, treasurer. Directors elected for three 
years—Mrs. O. B. Strouse, Arcadia; E. B. 
Skinner, Madison; L. W. Powell, Kenosha. 





The annual meeting of the City Superin- 
tendents Association was held in Milwaukee at 
the same time as the meeting of the School 
Board Association. Two sessions were held 
jointly. The superintendents adopted a code 
of ethics which a committee has been working 
on for two years. Considerable discussion 
over “championships” seemed to indicate a 
feeling against them; the perennial normal 
school problem was discussed, and a resolution 
reaffirming the Association’s previous attitude 
toward teacher training was adopted. L. R. 
Creutz of Monroe and C. A. Rubado of Ply- 
mouth were elected directors to succeed B. E. 
McCormick and L. P. Goodrich. O. H. Plenzke 
of Menasha succeeds E. W. Waite as presi- 
dent. F.G. Bishop of Two Rivers continues as 
secretary-treasurer. 





The Kiwanis Club of Lancaster has ar- 
ranged a series of vocational guidance talks 
before the high school by members of the Club. 
Recently the high school held an evening ses- 
sion which hundreds of parents attended. They 
went away thoroughly believing in their school. 
Principal MecNelly is proving himself a real 
educational leader. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
La Crosse State 


Normal School 
June 21 to July 30, 1926 


Physical Education— 

School for Coaches— 

Football — George Little, University 
of Wisconsin 

Track and Field—Tom E. Jones, 
University of Wisconsin 

Basketball—Ray M. Keeler, 
La Crosse Normal. 

Theory Courses—Educational Gym- 
nastics. Provision made for stu- 
dents who have not had special 
training. 


Academic Courses in all departments. 


Model School for Observation Classes in 
Methods and Subjects. 


Special Instructors of wide experience 
for Rural Teachers. 


Write for bulletin 





Summer School in 
the Montana Rockies 


Enjoy a pleasant combination of pro- 
gressive study, relaxation, rest, recreation 
and travel. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
SUMMER SESSION 


Missoula, Montana 


Courses of special interest and value to 
teachers and principals, in Biology, Bot- 
any, Business Administration, Economics 
and Sociology, Education, English, Fine 
Arts, Foreign Languages, History and Po- 
litical Science, Home Economics, Journal- 
ism, Library Economy, Mathematics, Mu- 
sic, Physical Sciences, Physical Education, 
Psychology, and Philosophy. 


June 21 to August 20 
Three terms of three weeks each 


A complete recreation program includ- 
ing a definite schedule of week-end excur- 
sions will provide a maximum of enjoy- 
ment that can be combined with a pro- 
gram of serious study. 


For announcement and bulletin address 


Director of Summer Session 
State University Missoula, Montana 

















THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION 
Nine Weeks: June 21, 1926—August 20, 1926 


Household Arts 


and 
Industrial Arts 

There will be offered courses in 
Vocational and Part-Time Group 
Industrial and Trade Education 

Group 
Home Economics Group 
Academic and Science Group 


Physical Education and Coaching 
Group 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE was the first 
school in America to specialize exclusively 
in the preparation of teachers in House- 
hold and Industrial Arts, and in Part- 
Time and Vocational Education. 

THE STOUT INSTITUTE has been des- 
= by the State Board of Vocational 

ducation, and has been approved by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education as 
the teacher training institution for Part- 
Time and Vocational Education for Wis- 
consin. 

Excellent Summer Recreation Activities. 
Low Living Costs. 

For Summer Session Announcement and 
detailed information address 


Director, Summer Session 


The Stout Institute 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 














The Summer Session 


of 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 


(Dedicated to Race Betterment) 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
June 24to Aug. 17 and July 8 to Aug. 17 


IMPROVE your HEALTH while at school. 
OBTAIN your A.B., B.S., A. M. or M.S. DEGREE. 
4 aaaaaaa American EDUCATORS on FAC- 


Courses in biology, chemistry, economics, education, 
English, history, household science, nen, mathe- 
matics, music, nursing, philosophy, physical education, 
physics, eget psychology, religious education, 
sociol cial courses of interest to element- 
ary, hig fe ty ad rural teachers. Opportunity for 
epectalination in your chosen field of teaching. 


FREE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION and treatment 

at actual cost are offered by the SANITARIUM. The 

t summer camp on an island in beautiful Gull 

. attracts large —— F irls, In addition to our 

lar staff a number of E ENT PROFESSORS 

OM THE GREAT UNIVERSITIES OF THE 

WORLD are offering courses or giving lectures during 

their stay at the Sanitarium. The regular college year 
begins September 20. 


A large number of pregame and excellent entertain- 
ments have been arran Come enjoy the summer 
with us. For further in ah. address: 

I. O. FOSTER, Ph. D., 
Director of Summer Session. 
Paul F. Voelker, Ph. D., President. 
Cora L. Hoppough, A. B., Registrar. 
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The biennial All-Normal School Conference 
was held at Madison, April 5, 6, and 7. Prac- 
tically all normal school teachers in the state 
were in attendance. At the annual banquet 
President Glenn Frank spoke on the defects of 
the elective system in higher institutions. 
Professor A. L. Suhrie of New York Univer- 
sity and Professor Franklin Bobbitt of Chicago 
University gave interesting talks. The address 
of President Brown of Oshkosh on “Some 
Things Wisconsin Normal Schools Should do 
Before They Grant Degrees” was perhaps the 
most important paper of the conference. The 
sectional meetings were well attended and 
profitable. This meeting is a fine example of 
professional devotion and leadership. Presi- 
dent Bridgman is to be congratulated upon the 
attendance, the program, and the spirit of the 
meeting. Senator W. H. Hunt was elected 
president of the Association for the next bien- 
nium. 


The city of Kenosha gave a beautiful oil 
portrait of their former superintendent of 
schools, Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, to the new 
Senior high school. The portrait was unveiled 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 13. Edna E. 
Hood, Supervisor of Art in Kenosha city 
schools, was honored by being chosen to unveil 
this beautiful painting of Mrs. Bradford. 
Robert W. Grafton of Michigan City, Indiana, 
is the artist. 


Wisconsin educators have been well repre- 
sented in educational magazines during the 
present school year. The following articles 
have appeared in magazines that have come to 
our attention: 


Olga Achtenhagen, Mayville, “He It Was,” in 
Education for October. 

A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, “Prin- 
ciples Underlying the Organization of 
Health Education in Elementary Schools,” 
Journal of Educational Method, September. 

Florence Beaman, Fond du Lac, “Dramatics 
in the Exceptional Class,” Ibid., December. 

Anna E. Duggan, Beloit, “Oral Composition in 
the Sixth Grade,” Elementary English Re- 
view, February. 

Elizabeth Fleming (deceased), 
Quaker Maiden,” 
low’s “Elizabeth.” 
tember. 

A. D. S. Gillett, President Superior State Nor- 
mal school, “The Contract System in the 
Junior High School,” High School Teacher, 
March. 

Thos. W. Gosling, Supt. of Madison schools, 
“The Relationship Between a University 
and the Public Schools,” School and Society, 
March 27; “Superintendent and Teacher of 
English,” American Educational Digest, 
February. 

Rintha Johnson. County Supervisor, Fond du 

Lac county, “Geography from a Problem- 

Solving Standpoint,” Normal Instructor and 

Primary Plans, May. 


“Elizabeth, the 
an adaptation of Longfel- 
Popular Education, Sep- 
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“Results 
of a Curriculum Study,” American Educa- 
tional Digest, August. 

- §. Lewis Land, Univ. of Wis., “The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Vocational Guid- 
ance,” The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 


Supt. Paul G. W. Keller, Eau Claire, 


January. 

S. A. Leonard, University of Wisconsin, “The 
Winnetka Reading List,’ Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, April; “A Rough Scale of Par- 
agraphs on a Topic,” Jbid., March. 

Flora Menzel, Milwaukee, “Puppets and Pup- 
pet Shows,” Hlementary English Review, 
November. 

H. L. Miller, Wis. High School, Madison, 
“Provision in Teaching for Individual Dif- 
ferences,” The High School Teacher, Novem- 
ber, and Washington Education Journal, 
January; “The Need of the Inquiring Mind 
in a Democracy,” [bid., Dec.; “Educating Up 
to Capacity,” Jbid., January. 


M. C. Otto, Univ. of Wis., “Dreams,” Ameri- 
can Review, March—April. 
Robert H. Rodgers, Milwaukee Vocational 


School, “Guidance Possibilities Through Ex- 
ploratory Activities,” Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, January. 

H... G. Shields, West Allis High school, “The 
Commercial Course Needs to be American- 
ized,” Educational Review, February. 

Thelma Swatsley, Janesville, “Some Sugges- 
tions for Fifth Grade English,” Klementary 
English Review, March. 

Willis L. Uhl, Univ. of Wis., “Reading and 
Life in the Upper Grades,” Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, April. 

Zilla E. Wiswall, Madison, “A Study of Sen- 
tence Structure in Eighth-Grade Composi- 
tion,” Elementary School Journal, February. 





Much material of value to teachers can be 
obtained at little or no expense. The follow- 
ing list may suggest something of value to you. 

Sunbonnet Girl. A poster picturing a de- 
lightful-looking young girl with a glass of milk 
in her hands. This poster is suitable for use, 
in all grades and will appeal to children both 


young and old. Size: 19x21. Price: 10¢ 
each. 
Pen Exhibit. Shows the process of pen 


making from the raw steel to the finished pen. 

How to Make Posters. Suggestions for the 
making of attractive posters for various 
school activities. 

A Trip Through A Salt Plant. 
story of the refining of salt. 

Write to the Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers Associations, 416 Shops Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa, for this material. Requests 
must be on school stationery or have the O. K. 
of superintendent or principal and must show 
the title of the applicant. Only one exhibit 
can be sent to a school. Coins are mailed at 
the sender’s risk. 


Pictures and 





At the recent Washington meeting W. J. 
Osburn of the State Department was chosen 
president of the National Educational Re- 
search Association. 

















Three years ago the Binney & Smith Com- 
pany of New York inaugurated an Art Serv- 
ice Bureau for the purpose of giving free ad- 
vice on all phases of school art, especially to 
teachers in towns where there was either no 
director of drawing or the town was far re- 
moved from large centers. All phases of art 
work are covered, from kindergarten through 
the high school, and sometimes a whole year’s 
work has been outlined for teachers in rural 
communities where such service was sorely 
needed. 

The Bureau has been publishing outlines 
covering grades one to eight with one sugges- 
tion for each month in each grade. There are 
three series: The Fall Outline, covering the 
months of September, October, November, and 
December; the Winter Outline, for January, 
February, and March; and the Spring Outline 
for April, May, and June. 

In addition to the grade outlines, an Outline 
of Color Projects for High School Art Work 
has also been published. Beginning with Jan- 
uary of this year, the company have been pub- 
lishing a little folder of teaching projects for 
the art teacher, entitled “The Drawing 
Teacher.” Each month a complete lesson plan 
is offered of an art project that has proved 
successful. 

If your name is not already on the mailing 
list of the Binney and Smith Company, send 
it to them immediately, giving your position in 
the school system, and mentioning our JourR- 
NAL. 





The state basket ball tournament at Madi- 
son, March 24—27, resulted in a championship 
for Stevens Point. River Falls won second and 
Eau Claire third places, respectively. Madison 
Central won the consolation. One improve- 
ment over recent years was noticeable; no offi- 
cial All-Tournament team was selected. Sec- 
retary Neverman managed the meet with his 
usual skill. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Kindergarten Union was held at 
Kansas City May 4-7. Miss Louise Alder of 
Milwaukee is the recording secretary of the 
Union. 


After a continuous dispute with Michigan 
since 1836, Wisconsin has been awarded claim 
to 235,000 acres valued at $15,000,000 and a 
population of 6,000, including the town of Hur- 
ley. The case finally reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States and was decided a 
few weeks ago. The boundary thus remains 
as it has been since 1846, when Wisconsin’s 
present boundary lines were set. 


The Eau Claire tax dollar, especially as it 
relates to schools, is analyzed thoroughly by 
Superintendent Keller in a recent newspaper 
story. If more such clear analyses were made 


there would be less half-baked criticism of 
school costs. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Special Rate on a Special Train 
Special arrangement for teachers 
wishing to attend the Summer 
Session and see our Great West— 
Ocean trip included. 

For full particulars about trip and 
summer courses write 
HENRY R. THOMPSON, Mgr. 
1309 College Avenue, 

Topeka, Kansas 




















U 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM” 
$1140 to $3300 YEAR 


Do you want a steady for life job with the U, S. Gov- 
ernment? In getting these positions, teachers have a 
big advantage, because of their training and education. 
Over 25,000 positions are filled every year. These have 
big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. $256, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions now open to teachers, and 
free sample examination coaching, 
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. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


9) TouRS o BUROPE 


66days 


Address 
TOURS DIVISION- 
110 E.42®ST. Mew York lity 























[eb TOOT SUNT HA > TIT > TTT 





Of Course You Can Goto |@ 


= EUROPE; 


30 Splendid Inexpensive Tours un- } 
a) der the management of an old-estab- 
==! lished American company. 59 to 85 
Igy] days— routes include Scotland, Eng- 
== land, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- f= 
=| many, Switzerland, Italy, Iceland, | 
| Norway. June to September. $835 up. 


STUDENT TOURS 


Jof utmost economy—very attractive 
to young folks—5-7 wks.—$395 up. 


|GATES TOURS 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


CHUICTUBNEVWIOMIO TN 













‘email il 
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Tours To Europe 


Register now for a sailing with our 
European Summer School June 24, 
June 30 or July 1. Routes include 
England, France, Switzerland and 
Italy. University leaders. Due 
back in New York September 1-12. 


Earlier sailings include Spain, 
Egypt, Germany, Greece, and 
other countries. 


Student Tours June 19 and June 26 
with Student Third Class Passage, 
$815 and $730. 


Full information sent by 
return mail. 





—————— 
= [ye _a—J 
= 
<= Zz ASS = 


Bureau a University Travel 


88 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 








vith M. Shaw 
Act Novelties 


Stamping-Embroidery 
Mall Orders Promptly Filled 


201 Fron Blk. Milwaukee 














Europe, 36 Days, $290 
Mediterranean Cruise, $390 


2 Weeks’ exten.—3 Countries—$100 
64 Days, $490 
Booklet fifty tours sent free. 


ALLEN TOURS, 2388 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 





LAYTON SCHOOL 


of ART 


Summer School -- June 28 - Aug. 6 





Drawing, Painting, and Outdoor Sketch- 
ing, for Beginners and Advanced Stu- 
dents. For catalogue address Charlotte 
R. Partridge. 


Dept. E, 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee 
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Just 150 years ago this July Fourth, the lib- 
erty bell rang out the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. This year, therefore, a 
celebration of America’s liberty is particularly 
appropriate for Independence Day. 

A new pageant play, “Toward Liberty,” by 
Lucy Barton, has been prepared especially for 
the Sesqui-centennial and is obtainable from 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
for twenty-five cents. This play runs about 
three quarters of an hour and requires only 
curtains as a stage setting. 

Events in American colonial history which 
led to the independence of the colonies are 
dramatized, with two opposing characters, 
“despotism” and “The New Age” sustaining 
the argument. In England, Edmund Burke 
appears before Parliament with his famous 
speech on conciliation; in America is heard 
Patrick Henry’s great protest ending—“give 
me liberty or give me death.” 

A list of plays, pageants, books and other 
available material pertaining to the Sesqui- 
centennial has just been prepared by the Play- 
ground Association and will be sent at a nomi- 
nal charge of fifteen cents. 





A new school paper of superior mechanical 
make-up is the Main Room Mirror issued by 
the Boscobel High school. A very large part 
of the paper is devoted to the content of school 
work—a most excellent practice. 





Necrology 


Mildred Matthews, Chippewa Falls, who 
taught school in Kenosha, died March 28. 





Mrs. Delia Sherwood, 60, died at her home 
in Antioch, Illinois, April 4. She had taught 
at Salem, Liberty Corners, Fox Lake, and 
Antioch. 


Miss Lillian Morrisey, 29, died at Manito- 
woe April 7. She had taught in Manitowoc 
county schools since 1912. 








Marion Ilka Mathieu, 27, a teacher of sci- 
ence in the McKinley Junior High school of 
Kenosha, died March 28. 





Miss Annie Fagan, a teacher in the Cass 
Street school, Milwaukee, for the last fifty- 
seven years, died April 20. 





Willis T. Davis, teacher of Agriculture in 
the Hillsboro High school, died at a Madison 
hospital April 19. 


Miss Bessie M. Roberts, a teacher in the 
Racine public schools for sixteen years, died 
April 22. She was 38 years old. 








Miss Marjorie I. Greenwood, 23, a Sheboy- 
gan Falls teacher, died April 24 





Miss Elizabeth E. Jones, for many years a 
teacher in the Janes school of Racine, died 
April 26, after a long illness. 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Announce 


SOME NEW CONTRIBUTIONS 


FORD—FIRST LATIN BOOK—Just published. This is 
the first book of a two book—two year'series. The sec- 
ond book ready in May. 


WANGER — OCCUPATIONS FOR GIRLS. Ready 
May Ist. 


FITE—HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES for high 
schools. A complete revision of this very successful 
book. Published in April. 


MOON—BIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. Revision of 
another strong book. Published in April. 


WALSH—TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. Just pub- 
lished. The ethical standards of your profession. 


LEONARD AND JACOBS — THE NATION’S HIS- 
TORY. Rapidly obtaining recognition as possessing 
teaching qualities which place it in a unique position 
among seventh and eighth grade books. 


GUERBER—STORY OF OUR CIVILIZATION—Just 
published. Worthy to precede Leonard and Jacobs. It 
ean have no higher praise. 


Henry Holt and Company 


2451 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Wisconsin Representative, J. R. STRUBLE, 
Chicago Office 
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Personally Conducted 
Tours East 


Saturday—June 26th 
Saturday—July 24th 
Saturday—August 21st 
Saturday—September 11th 


TO—Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Lexington, Concord, 
Salem, Marblehead, Montreal, Niagara 
Falls. Best Hotels—first class accom- 
modations. Sightseeing included . to 
points of interest. Incomplete tours 
with railroad ticket for complete round 
trip, sixty day limit from date of sale. 


Descriptive booklet free on application. 


TRI-STATE TOURS CO., 
425 East Water St., 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








To KUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Lapland .... July 7 


To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 


Majestic .. . July 17 
To England and France 


Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 
Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 
Other sailings earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


Round 
$95 ©» ys $170 








Special All-Expense - Inclusive 
Tours—New York to New York. 
5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices 





$225 to $557.50. 











WHITE STAR LINE 
Rep Star Line Line. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
127 So. State St. Chicago, our offices elsewhere; authorized agents. 














1126—1st Wis. Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





ALASKA TOURS 


Escorted Carefree Vacations 
Expenses for 26 days $371.25, including 


RAINIER PARK 


Leaving July 3 and July 31, from St. Paul, Minn. 


Reservations on Alaska trips are limited, but if you decide soon to go we 
can guarantee satisfactory accommodations. 

This is our own tour, operated at actual cost. 

bg hinsa'WS tutds0d 0 Or a 0S Di os Detach coupon and send for full details. ................00000cee 


R. L. Kelly, General Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, 


Please send to this name and address: 


full information about your Alaska Tours. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


are transferred from one pupil to another in a 
Neat, Clean condition 


When HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are used 
Because these durable Covers—-which are both Waterproof and 
Weatherproof—receive all the Wear, Soiling and Filth instead 
of the Book. 

A HOLDEN COVER - - A CLEAN BOOK 
A SANITARY PRECAUTION 
(Samples Free) 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 














beige Established 1903. Conducted by experienced 


teachers. State licensed and operated. Wis- 
consin’s recognized clearing house for teach- 
ers and school boards. Literature Free. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 14 So. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 








Aa yy WA 4 ‘ 4 a 
C fais f etd pos CMAN Lb Ries prreritD nt oot 
EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 
Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, Grade and High 


School Instructors have found in these schools during past years a delightful and posi- 
tive short cut to skill in demonstratmg and teaching successfully good handwriting. 
Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and peda- 
gogical truths about plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 

For a complete prospectus address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany, 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, III. 











ROOM AND BOARD FOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


PHI SIGMA KAPPA BETA THETA PI 

260 Langdon St. 622 Mendota Court 

Two of the University of Wisconsin’s newest and most completely equipped fraternity 
houses will extend their accommodations to girls this summer. 

Both houses within two blocks of the campus; one on the lake shore, with private 
bathing beach and pier, the other only one block from the lake, with beach privileges, 
and on the most beautiful street in the Latin Quarter. 

Single and double rooms, suites for two, and large rooms for four. Each house is 


equipped with showers and hot water. 
Everything will be done to insure the girls a pleasant, comfortable summer. 
Information gladly furnished. 
Write: 
MRS. KING H. WEEMAN, 
1232 Farwell Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS. 


Established 1906—Unexcelled Service. We enroll only normal and college graduates. 
Ph wegen made from fn cla pede for $ aa 

a le 

)FFICES 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS | "AGENCY (PORTLAND OnE 


410 U S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER PH D, MGR DENVER. COLO 














Thurston Teachers’ Agency 224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


High-class nationally known medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal, Public and 
Private Schools. Established 34 years. Write for ‘pooklet “How to Apply”. 


PECIALISTS Roeser 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 














All the West Alexander Teachers Agency 


and ‘ 
Alaska, Hawaii Boise, Idaho The West 








FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. Olp, Mgr. 811-823, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
For many years leader among teachers agencies. Come to head- 
quarters for teaching positions anywhere in the United States. 


The WEST and ALASKA (thin rigistrations last year. Write Now. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY MISSOULA MONTANA 











: ; “In my experience this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers Agency r SW. . D. Waldrip, Principal High Se Se ooh, “_, Til. 


Western Office pI 
F en lh Dept. 


911-12 Broadway Bld¢g., Portland, Ore. 618 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 











Only Normal or College Va) “OUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
. SAFEGUARDS YOU AGAINST 
Graduates Enrolled y DISAPPOINTMENT” 


Free Enrollment —s An bg DENVER, COLORADO 
S. S. PHILLIPS, Mgr. , ae Commonwealth Bldg. 








ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIil. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Ave, New York ity Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Feorty-first year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers. We need 


well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are 
the best schools everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a message for you. 


Send for it. 








© 410 PYTHIAN BLDG. . WH. MERLEY. ; 
TEACHERS, ENROLL NOW FREE B=1OL OM Mo = 1-8. DOMINION 6 ERLE. MAnaeee oy 
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Milwaukee Auditorium 


MILWAUKEE 
Nov. 5, 6, 7 


- Program on Pages 62-75 
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201 Grand Ave., 
Milwaukee 


The Store of Fur Supremacy 
In every line some establishment stands head and 
shoulders above its fellows. 
In furs—the house of “Reel” is paramount. 


Trappers from coast to coast have known Herman 
Reel since “1888” and ship him their pelts. 


He is the only large receiver of trapper shipeibate' in 


the U.S. doing his own manufacturing. No other man- 
ufacturer in the country has such an opportunity to se- 
lect the choice of skins. 


A word about prices... The furrier does business about, *’ 


four months ina year. His entire overhead for the full 


period must come out of his fur business. Of necessity | 


his prices must be high. . 


At “Reel’s” you have the most expert fur service, the 
choicest furs at the same small mark up that is sane 
on all their wares the year round, 


Write for catalog today. 
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Now when all human institutions so slowly and laboriously 

evolved are impugned, every concensus challenged, every creed 

* flouted, as much as and perhaps even more than by the ancient 
Sophists, the call.comes to us as it did to Plato (all of whose 
i 
j 
i 


work was inspired by the need he felt of going back to first 
principles) to explore, test, and if necessary reconstruct the very 
bases of conviction, for all open questions are new. opportuni- 
ties. Old beacon lights have shifted or gone out. Some of the 
issues we lately’ thought to be minor have taken on cosmic di- 
mensions. _We are all “up against” questions so big for us 
that there is everywhere a sense of insufficiency which is too 
deep to be fully deployed in the narrow field of consciousness. 
Hence there is a new discontent with old leaders, standards, 
criteria, methods, and vaiues, and a demand everywhere for new 
ones; a realization that mankind must now reorient itself and 
take its bearings from the eternal stars and sail no longer into 
the unknown.future by the dead reckonings of the past. We 
must find or make and ascend a new outlook tower high enough 
to command the whole earth and its history, and become familiar 
with the perspective and other phenomena of altitude, although 
this is perhaps the hardest of all things for our distracted, 
analytic, and specialist-ridden stage of culture. 
—-G. Stanley Hall. 
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With 
The Famous Moeser Supporting. Arm 
Its Advantages: 
1—Available wor ki ing. 
surface more: 
doubled. 
2—Pupil. is given full 
support. for back 
while writ- 
ing.. 
8—Arm is | 


This desk is not only beautiful in 8 hit parted 
appearance, but hygienic in de- ‘i h ada sap 
sign. The standards are made of ing — which means, 
heavy semi-steel, adjusting parts (A) better penman- 
of malleable steel, absolutely guar- ship; (B) less’ fa- 
anteed against breakage. No tigue, and nervous 
grooves, channels or. openings strain. | 
where dust can collect... A room 4—-The correct post-. 
with pedestal desks is easy to keep ure, encouraged. by 
clean. this desk insures the protection of the 
eyes from Direct and Reflected glare. 
5——Pupils are not compelled to twist . 
their bodies and incur the danger of 
curvature of the spine. 


No. 101—With Moeser Arm Top 


Special care used in distributing No. 141—Separate Chair and Desk 


poral atl eh op hei ha aero Plus and minus adjustment, base has 


; large bearing surface, insuring perma- 
poke cml Ss tha pun thas ped y nent attachment to floor. ._The pinion in 


3 j. desk operates both sides at ‘the same 
tg it in'a correct hygienic posi time insuring a level adjustment of the 


desk top. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


The National School Equipment Co. | 


of Port Washington | 
PORT WASHINGTON | WISCONSIN 











Remember to say, “Saw it/in the W. J. &”’ 
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For at least one nightin each year over all Christendom there is 
. brotherhood. And good men, sitting amongst their families, or 
Mi solitary fire like me, when they remember the light that 
shone over the poor clowns huddling on the Bethlehem plains 
“eighteen hundred years ago, the apparition of shining angels 
overhead, the song “Peace on earth and good-will toward men,” 
which for the first time hallowed the midnight air,—pray for 
that strain’s fulfillment, that battle and strife may vex the na- 
tions no more, that not only on Christmas eve, but the whole year 
Ttound, men shall be brethren owning one Father in heaven. 
i - To one day. all the early world looked forward; to the 
* same ‘day the later world: looks back. That day holds time to- 
gether. \ Isaiah, standing on the peaks of prophecy, looked across 
.fuined empires and the desolations of many centuries, and saw 
on. the horizon the new star arise, and was glad. On this night 
‘eighteen. hundred years ago, Jove was discrowned, the Pagan 
heaven emptied of its divinities, and Olympus left to the solitude 
(ot its snows, . On this night, so many hundred years bygone, the 
despairing voice was heard shrieking on the Aegean, “Pan is 
dead, great Pan is dead!” On this night, according to the fine 
reverence of the poets, all things that blast and blight are power- 
less, disarmed. by sweet influence :— 


“Some. say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike; 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm; 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 
—From Dreamthorp, by Alexander Smith (1862) 
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Here are a few of the many recent instal- 
lations of National School Equipment: 


Fond du Lac Appleton 
Mayville West Alli 
Milwaukee Shorewood 
Oshkesh Crivitz 
Racine Kewaskum 
Wauwatosa Kenosha 
Superior Cedar Grove 


No. 101 Desk 
Burlington (Stationary), 





Such popularity must be an evidence of superior service 
and quality product. 


NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION 


Is sturdily and_rigidly designed to stand the wear and tear 
of oe ip angst abuse, . Every NATIONAL desk is. con- 
structed in accordance with the foremost principles of 
sanitation and hygiene. All NATIONAL DESKS are 
regularly supplied with the NATIONAL PROCESS FIN- 
ISH—a soft brown color—water and scratch proof. 


A TYPE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


There is a NATIONAL DESK that will fully answer your 
requirements among the many types which comprise the 
NATIONAL LINE, THE NA ONAL. LINE. includes 
everything in modern seating and equipment—stationary 
and movable desks—pedestal desks—auditorium chairs— 
folding and assembly ‘chairs—teachers’ desks and office 
furniture. 

As SPECIALISTS in the design and construction of school- 


room equipment, we can be of. service to you in solving 
your school equipment problems. 
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General Catalog Will Be Sent on Request 


The National School Equipment Co. 
Port Washington, Wis. 
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FOR THE NEW YEAR 


May you have good in the Four Seasons: 

In Winter, may you read beautiful books, watch 
the fire leap and crackle in the grate, and see 
through the window the full moon on the drift 
and trees; 


In Spring, may there be children at the table, and 
through the open door sight of blossoming 
shrubs and sound of singing birds; 


In Summer, may there come to you friends from 
over mountain and sea, and may you find shady 
groves and cool springs wherever you walk; 


In Autumn, may you teach others gentleness and 
courage and truth, and look at the sunset from 
quiet hills, 


— From The Vaunt of Man, 
by William Ellery Leonard. 


Copyrighted by B. W. Huebsch, Inc 
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NATIONAL 


Strength and Rigidity 


Dy oer avipment is structurally strong and scientifically built to with- 


stand the vigorous tests of schoolroom abuse. A new standard of ex- © 
cellence has been established through painstaking selection of only choice ~ 
materials with especial consideration as to the ultimate object of making ©. 
life in the schoolroom more comfortable, healthful, and fruitful. \ National © 
desks are made in Port Washington, Wisconsin, by skilled cabinet makers in 
accordance with the most improved and secret processes of: the present day. 
Consequently National Equipment is promptly delivered from eisHe to'you 
with minimum freight cost. 
Through numerous :recent ‘seine National Réitomnennt is proven repent 
unanimous choice of Wisconsin’s Educators. Write for catalogue. pai ie 
the complete National Line. 


Manufactured by 


Tue Nationat Scuoou Equipment Co. 
PORT WASHINGTON WISCONSIN 
Say you saw it/in,the Wisconsin JourNAL or Bpvcarion, 
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THE AIM OF EDUCATION 








Books, says the student, 
Knowledge, the scholar. 
Character, says the preacher, 
Truth, the philosopher. 
Beauty, says the artist, 
Happiness, the Epicurean. 
Self-control, says the Stoic, 
Self-denial, the Christian. 
Loyalty, says the ruler, 

1 Patriotism, the patriot. 
Wisdom, says the old man, 
Achievement, the youth. 
Courage, says the soldier, 
Success, the merchant. 
Wealth, says the banker, 
Vision, the dreamer. 

Play, says the child, 

Love, the maiden. 

Friendship, says the comrade, 
Personality, the teacher. 
Health, says the physician, 
Growth, the biologist. 
Unfoldment, says the psychologist, 
Adjustment, the sociologist. 
All these and more says the true Buacater. 


Dr. M. M, Parks, 
in Brooklyn Teachers Association Year Book. 
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of 


Modern Seating 


and 


Equipment 








Cy comprehensive line developed to the high- * 
est point of efficiency for standard require- 
ments, is as the result of expert study adapted 
to meet any problem incident to equipping Junior 
High Schools, Vocational Schools, Junior -Col- 
leges and other current educational and adminis- 
trative changes. 


A Type for Every Purpose 


There is-a National desk that will fully answer 
your requirements among the many types which 
comprise the National Liné.: National. Line in- 
eludes everything in modern séating and equip- 
ment—Stationary and movable. desks—pedestal 
desks—auditorium chairs—folding and assembly 
chairs—teachers’ desks and office furniture. 


Ne, 34 A-0 


National Construction 

Is sturdily and. rigidly designed to stand the 
wear and tear of schoolroom use. Every Na- 
tional Desk constructed in accordance with. the 
foremost principles’ of ‘sanitation and hygiene. 
All National desks regularly. supplied with Na- 
tional Process Finish, a\soft brown color, water 
and scratch. proof, 4 

As SPECIALISTS in the design and construc- 
tion of schoolroom equipment we can be of serv- 
ice to you in solving your school equipment prob- 
lems. 





No. 101 Desk | 














General Catalogue will be sent on request g No. 141 


The National School Equipment Co. 
Port Washington, ‘Wis. 











Let them know it pays to advertise in the Wisconsin Journal of Education: 
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As between experiment in order to learn how to individual- 
ize its work and vary its program, so as to do the most for each 
of the varieties of students that come today for instruction, or, 
on the other hand, giving up the idea of general higher educa- 
tion of the people and imposing limitations whereby only a lim- 
ited number of those ambitious for college education may hope 
to be received, the American university ought not to hesitate. 
Granting that in the ‘past we may have over-rated the possibili- 
ties of popular education, we must not make the mistake of. un- 
= them. Immanuel Kant, his father a harness-maker, 
pinchingly poor and buried as a pauper, his sisters domestic 
servants, is a standing witness of what may be achieved for the 
world by free public education. He is a standing warning of 
what society may lose by a process of selection which, whether 
intended or not, in fact excludes from educational opportunities 
by a criterion of the means of the student or of the means of his 
parents.. There is nothing in psychology that requires us to 
give up our American faith in humanity, nor our faith in insti- 
tutions that seek to give human opportunities to all human be- 


limit all exercise of authority by treating the subject thereof as 
a fellow creature. Instead of taking alarm at numbers and seek- 
ing to evade our task of educating the myriads who are. now 
coming to our universities, we must study how to do for them 
the most that we can, It is an auspicious sign that they come to 
us as they do in a time which in many ways is so mechanical and 
so material. 
—Roscoe Pound 
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Modern Seating 
and oe 


Equipment 


Cue comprehensive line developed to the high- 
est. point of efficiency for standard require- 
ments, is as the result of expert study adapted 
to meet any problem incident to equipping Junior 
High Schools,’ Vocational - Schools, Junior ‘Col- 
leges.and other current educational and adminis- 
trative changes. 


A Type for Every Purpose 


There is a National desk that: will fully answer 
your requirements among: the many types which 
eomprisé the National: Line, National Line in- 
cludes everything in modern seating and equip- 
ment—Stationary and movable. desks—pedestal 
desks—auditorium chairs—folding and assembly 
ehairs—teachers’ desks and office furniture. 


National Construction 


Is sturdily and rigidly designed to stand the 
wear and tear of schoolroom use. Every Na- 
tional Desk construeted in accordance ‘with the 
foremost principles of’ sanitation ‘and hygiene. 
All National desks regularly. supplied with Na- 
tional Process Finish, a soft brown color, water 
and scratch proof. 

As SPECIALISTS in the design and construc- 
tion of schoolroom ‘equipment we can be’ of: serv- 
ice to you in solving your school equipment prob- 
lems. 


General Catalogue will be sent on request 
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The National School Equipment Co. | 
Port Washington, Wis, a 


Say you saw it in the Wisconsin Journal or Epucarion. 
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No- nation in the world’s history has so devoutly believed 
in, and so deeply pledged itself to, free universal education, 
In this great experiment America has marched in advance 
of ‘all other nations. To maintain the moral and spiritual 
fibre of our people, to sustain the skill required to use the 
tools which great discoveries in science have given us, to 
hold our national ideals, we must not fail in the support 
and constant improvement of our school system. 

Both as the cause and the effect the maintenance of our 
complex civilization now depends upon it. From genera- 
tion to generation we hand on our vast material equipment, 
our knowledge of how to run it, and our stock of intellec- 
tual and spiritual ideas. If we were to suppress our edu- 
cational system for a single generation the equipment would 
decay, the most of our people would die of starvation, and 
_ intellectually and spiritually we should slip. back four thou- 
sand years in human progress. We could recover the loss 
of any’ other big business in a few years—but not this one. 
And unless our educational system keeps pace with the 
growth of our material equipment we will slip also. 

—Herbert Hoover 
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Correct Seating 


and 


Equipment 


Cy comprehensive line developed to the high- 
est point of efficiency for standard require- 
ments, is as the result of expert study adapted 
to meet any problem incident to equipping Junior 
High Schools, Vocational Schools, Junior Col- 
leges arid other current educational and adminis- 
trative changes. 


A Type for Every. Purpose 

There is a National desk that will fully answer 
your requirements among the many types which 
comprise the National Line, The National Line 
includes everything in modern seating and equip- 
ment — stationary and movable desks — pedestal 
desks—auditorium chairs—folding and assembly 
ehairs—teachers’ desks and office furniture. 


As SPECIALISTS in the: design 
and: construction of durable, time- 
tested schoolroom equipment we 
can be of service to you in solving 
your school equipment problems. 
Upor request we will send you 
several new illustrated and instruc- } 
tive bulletins lately prepared. No, 842-0 


The National School Equipment Co. 


Port Washington, Wis. 








Remember last month's first page editorial. 
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_& thing of beauty.is a joy forever: 


Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
_ Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
‘A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 
Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves wy the pall 
From our dark spirits. 
—From Keats’ Endymion 
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NATIONAL 7 "War | | 
EQUIPMENT |.,2.. 


M Arm 


with 


The Finish “0% 
That Wears Like Iron 


Equipment that will outlast the building 

with a finish that will outlast the equip- oy 
ment are only two points of excellence in . 
Nationa] products.. The beautiful National 
process finish is produced through a secret 
chemical process which results in a water 
and scratch proof time-tested protective 
stain. 


A Comprehensive Booklet 


The New National Catalogue is the most comprehen- 
sive review of the most up-to-date line of school 
équipment. ‘Write for your copy today. 








As SPECIALISTS in. the design and construction of 
school room equipment, we can be of service to you in 
solving your school equipment problems. 


No, 43 Chair 


No. 26 No. 741 


Neo. 67. Folding Chair 


General Catalog Will Be Sent on Request 


The National School 
Equipment Co. 
Port Washington, Wisconsin 








Book Bex A-O  { 
Chair Desk 


* 
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